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HE eyes of the Patmos captive, look- 

ing steadfastly into heaven, saw vis- 
ions suchas poetsdream. Homer's blind 
eyes beheld horses and chariots flying 
over the celestial plains, guided by crea- 
tures of unspeakable beauty and strength. 
It is strange that the closing pages vf in- 
spiration should so strikingly resemble the 
opening pages of Greek mythology and 
poetry. Hereare horses flying like eagles 
over the upper meads,—of various colors, 
majestic, terrible, and swift, with chariots 
of war at their heels. Here, too, are other 
materialities—harps, robes, crowns, trees, 
fountains, rivers, crowds, songs; the va- 
riety and intensity of earth reproduced in 
more vivid and attractive colors. What 
this means, we know not. Does it signify 
that the heavenly is strangely like the 
earthly state ?>—that there is intense in- 
terest, intense activity, both in their own 
sphere and in respect to ours?—that 
there is not the lifeless life which many 
imagine, the weariness of spiritual exsuz, 
but a variety and grandeur of energy, be- 
side which the vivacity of man is as the 
activity of childhood beside that of em- 
pires? It may be, too, that the gloomy 
visions of the neighboring Sciote were 
but the shadowy foregleamings of the 
clear light that shined upon Patmos. 
Homer saw through a glass darkly; John, 
face to face. Homer’s gods, which were 


but angels, inferiors to the Supreme 
Vor. XXXV.—7 





Deity, were engaged in earthly conflicts 
for earthly dominion. John’s angels con- 
tend in spiritual as well as earthly con- 
flicts ; for spiritual, no less than earthly 
dominion. . 

Among the marvels of this book of 
wonders is that of our text. Before the 
august throne of the Lamb are four Zoa, 
or living beings, most basely translated 
beasts. The farthest possible from our 
idea of beasts is the idea of these words. 
They are life itself, the highest and fullest 
expression of creative power. In them 
is life; not uncreated, as in Christ, but 
above all other creatures. Far more 
proper would it be to call archangels 
beasts than to call these beings. 

Four of them, with the four and twenty 
elders, stand before the throne, having 
every one of them harps, and golden 
vials full of odors, which are the prayers 
of saints. Praise and prayer thus unite 
in the heavenly worship; though the 
prayers are not their own, but those yet 
struggling below against sin and Satan. 

Many precious thoughts, like sacred 
odors, seem to stream forth from this 
word. Shall we meditate upon them? 
May our hearts find great sweetness and 
refreshment as we inhale the precious 
influences! 

The subject thus brought before us, is 
prayer, as estimated in heaven. We 
seldom know the value of things common 
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to us, except by looking at them from a 
point of view different from that which we 
ordinarily occupy. To see our American 
institutions aright, we must look at them 
across the seas; to feel the enchantments 
of ancient art, we must visit them from a 
new and unhistoric land. So prayer is 
esteemed by many one of the cheapest 
commodities. It is despised and rejected 
of men; it is flippantly and formally 
performed by multitudes, or profanely 
abused and abandoned. Like water, like 
air, like friends and kindred, held in 
the lightest esteem and consideration 
when present and abounding, they be- 
come rarest of treasures, incalculably val- 
uable when lost. ‘Alas!’ said the starv- 
ing Arab in the desert, on picking up a 
bag of diamonds, “alas! I thought it was 
dates!’’ Yet in the garden and market- 
place dates are trodden under foot with 
indifference and contempt. So the thirsty 
shipwrecked on the salt sea longs for a 
drop of water to cool his parched tongue; 
and the value of all the cargoes that swim 
the deep is not to be compared with that 
one solitary life-giving bead. To estimate 
the value of prayer,we may consider it from 
his point of view who is dying, and has no 
other grasp on heaven than that which it 
affords, or from the estimation in which 
it is held in heaven itself. The last ‘is 
the one here suggested. We find certain 
exalted spirits, while prostrating them- 
selves before the throne of God, hold in 
one handa harp, and in the other a golden 
vial full of odors, which are the prayers 
of saints. The choicest gifts they can 
present to Christ are praises and prayers— 
praises from their own lips, prayers from 
yours. These are the most acceptable to 
him. No telegrams of victories in the 
battle-fields of the universe; no develop- 
ment of the minds of his creatures 
through the discoveries of science, or the 
inventions of genius; no progress of this 
or any other race in civil or social ideas, 
compares with the service of prayer. 


This he pre-eminently delights in. It is. 


a communication directly to him; it is 
communion directly with him. Others 
look through nature up to nature's God; 





he, straight to God himself. If those ad- 
mitted to this glorious presence find their 
most acceptable gifts of this sort, we can 
properly judge of their value. What a 
potentate of earth would select out of all 
his treasures, to have set before him, may 
be rightly considered to be held by him 
in highest esteem. Had he range of all 
treasures; were he able to command the 
cabinets of all other kings, and pick from 
the world’s collections its choicest gem, 
we should properly say, that what he 
elected was what he preferred before all 
other treasures. If, in addition to this, 
he were endowed with the highest possible 
wisdom, so that what he selected was not 
the result of mere caprice, but of a judg- 
ment the most perfect, we should right- 
fully judge that this was indeed the most 
valuable present that could be offered. 

We do not say that other treasures 
from other parts of the universe do not 
surpass this; but those who fall before 
the Lamb, recognizing his relation to 
humanity, offer this as the choicest gift 
that earth can afford. They could give 
him words of wit and wisdom. They 
could utter eulogies of verse, beside which 
Shakespeare’s are childish, and offer 
fruits of genius that would make Raph- 
ael’s cheap, and present results of re- 
search into the realm of creation that 
would diminish the triumphs of Newton, 
and all other scholars, to a measureless 
littleness; yet none of these they give. 
One thing surpasses them all; one act of 
man is greater than all his wit, his im- 
agination, his invention, his valor :—it is 
his prayer. This, rightfully prepared and 
presented, finds welcome, gives delight 
to the Creator. This is the choice treas- 
ure brought in the hands of worshiping 
angels. 

The question naturally occurs here, 
Why is this preferred before all other 
gifts that men can bring? Is not the 
laugh of childhood, the deed of charity, the 
act of patriotism, the martyr’s cheerful 
sacrifice, greater than prayer? Whatare 
words to deeds? Nay, we judge not 
wisely, so judging. The unconscious 
gladness of childhood bespeaks the good- 
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ness of God, but does not respond intel- 
ligently to God himself, any more than 
the fragrance of flowers or the gambol- 
ings of lambs. The deeds of mercy or 
patriotism, though full of delicious qual- 
ities, may have no heaven-looking or 
heaven-reaching element to saturate and 
sanctify them. They may be like peach 
and pomegranate, of the earth solely, 
though of its subtilest and sweetest juices; 
while if done in the name of a disciple, 
and so like a martyr’s consecration, they 
are all embodied and expressed in their 
primitive act,—prayer. This is the seed 
of which they are the luscious fruit. It is, 
therefore, as the seed that God thus elects 
and honors it. It expresses the essence 
of every other human thought and thing 
that is in the image of the Redeemer. 

It does more than this. It is the con- 
fession, at once, of the need and the fact 
of redemption—of our sin and our Savior. 
It is the only perfect way we can make 
this acknowledgment. Our souls find 
exit through eyes and lips. But eyes 
can not look to God. We are blind in 
this faculty. Lips can talk with him, they 
only. Hence, thus we make our alle- 
giance ; thus we confess the depth of our 
depravity, the infinitude of His sacrifice. 
We ally ourselves to the atonement and 
the Atoner. 

Prayer is therefore rightly elected as 
the chief favor we can bestow upon God. 
The prayers of saints—that is, of contri- 
tion, of faith, of thanksgiving—these float 
higher, nay, rise by inherent force com- 
municated by the Creator of all force, 
spiritual and physical, rise steady and 
swift through all space and all ranks of 
intelligence, straight to the throne of God. 

But the manner in which these prayers 
are presented suggests many precious 
reflections,—golden vials full of odors. 

1. This teaches that our prayers are a 
delight to God. No figure could do it 
better. They steal up insensibly in per- 
fumes. The words ejaculated from fe- 
verish lips, whispered from dying mouths, 
panting forth, with strong cries and tears, 
from bursting hearts, or stammered in 
human lowliness and contempt,—these 





all change into richest odors, that salute 
delightingly the soul of Christ. As Isaac 
smelled the smell of the raiment of his 
son, and gratefully inspired the healthful 
fragrance, saying, “It is as the smell-of 
the field which the Lord hath blessed,” 
so Christ smells the sweet odor of saintly 
prayers. They have the fragrance of 
heaven; they are filled with the perfume 
of his own love and sacrifice; they 
breathe no«other breath. ‘Thou art 
worthy, thou inspirest, thou enlivenest, 
thou perfectest my petition. It is to thee, 
and of thee, and in thee.” He is well 
pleased with this recognition of his serv- 
ices and sacrifices; not because a sinful 
vanity fills him, but because this is on a 
line with the laws of spiritual and eternal 
life. In these he freely abides ; in these 
we must freely abide. Confession of sal- 
vation only through him is simply con- 
fession of the eternal verities of righteous- 
ness, justice, holiness, and love. These 
are revealed to us solely in Christ; are 
obtained by us solely through Christ. 
Prayer recognizes this, and puts the sup- 
pliant soul on the grooves of eternal 
truth and life. So the Author of this 
truth and life acknowledges, in that he 
enriches the atmosphere of his presence 
with the breathings of such confession. 

2. We learn that prayers have a long 
life in heaven. Nothing lives longer than 
perfume. The tombs of Egypt*disclose 
vials of odors that have been sending 


‘forth their sweetness for thousands of 


years, and the vial is yet full and the fra- 
grance perfect. So do the prayers of 
saints. The prayer of Abraham for 
Ishmael yet appeals to the sensibilities of 
God. His children, occupying that vast 
peninsula of fragrant Arabia, shall yet 
feel its effectual fervency in their regen- 
eration. The prayer of Jacob for his chil- 
dren yet avails for the yet rejecting Israel. 
The prayers of Paul for the Gentiles daily 
float up to Christ in all their refreshing 
urgency. Those of all ages are thus 
kept in remembrance before God. Years 
can not impoverish their richness or 
weaken their strength. 

That mother’s prayer offered for you 
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in infancy, yet unanswered perhaps, are 
offered for you still. Though she has 
long since changed her prayer to a harp, 
she yet holds in her vial the odor of that 
early petition. It comes up in sweet re- 
membrance before God; it stays his hand 
of judgment that might otherwise cut you 
down; it keeps the spirit still, though 
grieved, patiently pressing home upon 
your careless heart the conviction of sin, 
of righteousness, and of awudgment to 
come. How can he leave you as he in- 
hales this precious balsam? How can he 
slay you when your mother cries forbear? 

This long life of a fervent prayer should 
encourage Christians to pray. The words 
you thus pour forth are not as water spilled 
upon the ground, nor as pulsations of 
the air; they abide forever. They ever 
stand before God; they ever work on and 
with him. The work may not be seen 
immediately; it is none the less energetic. 
It may not accomplish its whole result 
on the object for which it is engaged; it 
does on the heart of Him to whom it is 
addressed. Without any diminution of 
thought or feeling, it ever ascends and 
affects the Lamb; it ever descends in 
effusions of the Holy Spirit on the beloved 
object: it may yet win them to holiness 
and heaven. 

3. There is great delight in preparing 
this precious ointment. This fact or sym- 
bol shows that prayer is the most agreeable 
work that we can beengagedin. The man 
is then employed in preparing perfumes 
for the Lamb of God; he is like one en- 
gaged in the manufacture of delicate and 
delicious odors. How rich must be the 
air of such a chemist! How pleasant 
his vocation! So, far more so, is this 
work of the Christian. He is conversing 
with his Creator. His poor words put on 
the royal purple of God; they are filled 
with the unutterable pulsations of the 
Holy Ghost. Their native beggary is 
turned to the gold of heaven by this 
alchemy. See the lives of saints. How 
their faces glow, like that of Moses, as 
they ascend these heavenly hills! The 
hour and bower of prayer are the au- 
dience-chamber of God, and audience 








itself with God. They are filling their 
own golden vials held in angelic hands, 
Their souls are bathed in perfumes. 

A bath-tub is shown in a royal palace 
of France where Louis the Great was ac- 
customed to take baths of wine, spiced 
with rich drugs. Prayer is a soul-bath 
of perfumed wine—at once a bliss, a 
delicacy, a refreshment, a ravishment, 
It is purifying as was Esther before it 
appears before its King. If you be thus 
engaged, the rich words of the Psalmist 
are eminently true: ‘‘All thy garments 
smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia, out 
of the ivory palaces whereby they have 
made thee glad.’’ We come before 
Christ, as the wise men, with our gifts of 
frankincense and myrrh; only it is the 
aspirations of our souls, nay, the souls 
themselves, that go out in such celestial 
odors. What work can compare with 
this? None more delicate or delightful. 
At once the rarest and the sweetest; trans- 
forming and translating the spirit into 
these divinest ecstasies; floating up a 
celestial odor, through ranks of apprecia- 
tive angels, to the very throne of Jesus, 
and there abiding like an eternal halo of 
richness, sweetly ravishing even the Son 
Divine. For he thus perceives of the 
travail of his soul, and is satisfied. 

4. There are varieties of prayers, mak- 
ing varieties of vials and perfumes. As 
many modifications of pleasant odors are 
within the skill of the perfumer, so many 
combinations of heavenly odor are within 
the reach of the praying Christian—all 
in golden vials, all pleasant to the Savior. 
There is the golden vial, labeled ‘‘ Fam- 
ily Prayer.”’ This is filled, when, 

“Kneeling down to heaven’s eternal King, 

The saint, the husband, and the father prays.” 
God the Father, God the Son, is well- 
pleased with this recognition of him as 
the one that setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies, as the one that creates fatherhood 
and sonship, parent and child, husband 
and wife, brother and sister,—all the pre- 
cious influences that bind souls in sweetest 
unity, and make the earth, in spite of sin 
and sorrow, pain and death, still a para- 
dise and a heaven. 
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There is the vial of secret prayer, when 
the soul distills its secretest and most 
vital perfumes. Those which no soul 
else perceives. For, near as we come to 
each other, we never know each other. 
Frank as we mean to be, and are; perfect 
as is the reciprocity of married souls, 
still it is partially and painfully true that 
between the closest souls is a great gulf 
fixed. 

“ Heart to heart can never teach 
What unto itself is taught.” 

We can get up a blended vial of precious 
odors in our blended prayers. But there 
is another of a deeper, more pervasive, 
more Divine quality, which the soul 
presses from its rarest juices in its secret- 
est communions with God. There it lays 
open its whole nature. It needs no words; 
it says: ‘‘Lord, thou knowest me alto- 
gether. Thou knowest my wants, my 
woes, my wishes, my gratefulness, my 
penitence, my confidence. Thou hast 
beset me behind and before. Thou hast 
laid thine hand upon me.”’ Such confes- 
sion, contrition, and consecration are 
pre-eminently well-pleasing to God. If 
you thus pour out your soul before him, 
he will hear in heaven, his dwelling-place. 
He will answer on this earth, his foot- 
stool. This full and secret confession 
shall ascend as sweet incense before him. 
It shall descend in sweeter influences 
of grace upon your communing heart. 

Another vial is social prayer. The 
communion of saints has a separate vial 
and perfume. It is different, though like 
its kindred prayers. There is something 
more fraternal and heavenly perhaps 
about such a service than any other. 
Weare too solitary for angels when alone 
with God; we are perhaps too much 
separated, and also too much connected, 
in family devotion quite to typify the 
heavenly state. There are distinctions 
in the family,—old and young, mas- 
ter and servant; parent claiming, and 
child yielding, obedience; brother and 
sister, husband and wife, male and fe- 
male: and then all this little congregation 
is but an earthly unit, separated from all 
other households by the unpassable walls 





of blood and feeling. In the prayer- 
meeting this is broken down. There we 
feel, as nowhere else, that in Chr’st Jesus 
there is neither tond nor free, white nor 
black, male nor female, Greek nor Jew, 
but Christ is all and in all. They are a 
type and forerunner of the society of the 
just made perfect. Their prayers have 
a peculiarly celestial fragrance. The 
Master delights in this transformation of 
earth to heaven; he finds here the rea!- 
ization of his labors. Their service is like 
the service of the angels, and ‘earth 
sweeps high as heaven on solemn wing.”’ 

The prayers of the great congregation 
have their own vial. Though something 
of the unity of the worship of the Church 
is lost when crowds of prayerless spec- 
tators gather with us, yet these prayers, if 
rightly performed, go up as‘a rich per- 
fume unto God. Their confessions of 
Christ as head of communities and na- 
tions, their prayer for his universal reign, 
their own personal petitions as a congre- 
gation of saved though sinful mortals,— 
all give this a character of its own, and, 
when rightly engaged in, fill a golden 
vial marked, “‘ The Prayers of the Sinning 
and Repenting Race.’’ The Savior does 
not object to be acknowledged as Sover- 
eign, even by those who refuse to obey. 
It is one of the objects of his mission to 
become King of nations. ‘Every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess.”’ 
When the knees really bow, and the 
tongue humbly and heartily confesses, 
then comes the petition with acceptance 
before God. It is a golden vial, labeled, 
“The World’s Prayer.”’ 

Other vials are set before him. Other 
combinations of fragrant prayer, morn- 
ing and evening prayer, ejaculatory and 
prolonged, or conversational commun- 
ion; prayer in sickness, in sorrow, in 
joy, in health, on week-day, on Sabath, 
when at ease, when in trouble; in fine, 
every separate prayer is a separate, efflu- 
ence of the soul, differing from all its 
kindred as the members of the same 
family differ. Each of these, if offered 
aright, is sweet to the senses of Christ. 
He loves to detect these differences in 
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unity. He smells the sweet odor of each 
prayer. They come up before him. 
They hang around him—a cloud, whose 
every particle is independent, and appre- 
hended in its full character, apart from 


‘every other particle, while the whole is 


one grand unit of sweetness and of 
strength. 

Such are some of the thoughts the 
figure awakens. Do they meet with a 
response in your soul? Do you thus en- 
gage with conscious pleasure in this most 
pleasurable service? Or do you find the 
duiy wearisome, and abandon it in dis- 
gust? How many are busy preparing, 
from their soul’s experiences, deadly 
fumes,—as one walking in an ordinary 
laboratory among the dissolving elements 
of the chemist is met with sickly, offen- 
sive, pungent, and sometimes fatal, ef- 
fluvia of destroyed unity and material 
life! So the soul that ceases to pray is 
constantly throwing off these sinful and 
deadly effluences, that are abhorrent to 
God, and destructive to him that inhales 
them. Thus the prayers of saints are 
offset by those of sinners. They, too, have 
vials, which they fill with odors that go 
down to him whose they are and whom 
they serve. Every word you speak is 
really a prayer. It is affected by the 
tone and disposition of your soul. If you 
neglect the right, you pursue the wrong. 
If you refuse to make your soul a well- 
watered garden, glowing with flowers, 
and redolent of heavenly fragrance, out 
of which every morning sun draws to 
God the perfumed dews of grace and 
gratitude; which rise on evening exhala- 
tions of peace and joy; which are formed 
into special bouquets of social and family 
and public prayer, that send forth their 
mingled richness of odor; if‘in all this 
fragrant service you do not share, then 
do you as carefully educe from your life, 
the pestilential and horrid odors of cor- 
ruption. 

Cultivate, then, thissacred garden. Pre- 
sent ever before Him some new drop of 
richer fragrance, some new vial of purer 
gold. If, too, there is a beating of 
the affections, remember that the finest 





odors only come from bruised leaves and 
drugs. There is something exquisite in 
the natural outflow of flowers. Stand in 
such a garden, or in a great, blossoming 
orchard, and the senses float in a sea of 
sweetness. But when the fragrant leaf 
is pressed, the gum dissolved, and the 
grain ground to powder, far deeper and 
more delicate are its issues of life. Every 
imperceptible fragment is powerful in 
perfume. So the natural breathing of 
the sanctified heart is sweet and satisfy- 
ing to its Redeemer. Dwelling amid 
earthly delights, with home and friends 
and fortune smiling in unbroken abun- 
dance, that heart may yet preserve its 
saintly sweetness, and emit unconsciously 
the most heavenly balms. But let it be 
stripped of friends and home and for- 
tune and good name; let it be driven 
forth from men, a despised thing,—and 
the sweetness that seemed but the slight 
and indifferent element of its character, 
of far less consequence than its beauty 
of color or form or taste, suddenly stands 
forth its real and deepest element. 

Job’s piety was noticeable when wealthy 
and honored, and surrounded by his 
family; but wealth and honor and home 
seemed, to most observers, greater than 


| the piety. But Job, stripped of all these, 


covered with sores, lying at the door of 
death, reveals the grandeur of his na- 
ture, and stands forth the most eminent 
among the forerunners of Christ, as the 
clear percipient of the great doctrine of 
redemption and immortality. 

Christ dwelling in the glory which he 
had with the Father before the world 
was, receiving the adoration of angels, 
was exalted in majesty. But Christ pass- 
ing by the nature of angels; Christ hum- 
bling himself to the estate of man, and to 
the condition of a slave; Christ becoming 
obedient unto death,—this gives him a 
name that is above every name; this 
presses the richest juices from the divine 
soul; this overwhelms the angels with 
amazement; this crowns God himself 
with a diviner glory. So you, if called 
to submit to the painful pressure of the 
hand of God, may find that, ground in 
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his mortar, your outer natures evanish; 
but the deep richness of your life is won- 
derfully disclosed. Yourself, others—yea, 
the Son of God—discerns a sweeter and 
deeper character in you than could oth- 
erwise be revealed. The elder who pre- 
sents your prayers in his golden vial 
perceives a far richer perfume arising 
from it—a humility, a trust, a patience, a 
meekness, a profound and spiritual peace 
and joy, that it never before gave forth. 
Your earthly friends and kindred and 
Church perceive like increasing richness, 
and bless God for the strength of grace 
that you have been enabled to exhibit. 

Christian, see to it that your heart thus 
ever floats up to the throne of the Lamb, 
and to Him that sitteth thereupon. Let 
no temptations empty those vials. How 
sad to think that the elders have to re- 
move golden vials that have been la- 
beled with some holy names, which were 
once full and fragrant; but have become 
odorless; nay, worse, offensive! Let us 
each ask: “Lord, is it I? Lord, is it I? 
Has my vial become dry, and been set 
aside with my name on its label,—a 
blank thing, proclaiming my state of 
spiritual death; proclaiming my neglect 
of the closet, the class, the social circle 
of prayer, the breaking down of my fam- 
ily altar?’ Alas! alas! my brother, you 
fancy you can do these things, and God 
not know it. Why, the very first offense 
becomes ‘‘rank, and smells to heaven!” 
The very first sin is a dead fly in that 
pot of heavenly ointment, and gives 
forth before Christ an offensive odor! 
The offensiveness increases with your 
neglect; and he says to the worshiping 
elder: ‘‘Take away that man’s vial. It 
corrupts the very air of heaven. How 
rich it was once; how fetid now!” Is 
that said of you, backslider? Return, 
and, with tears of penitence and deeds 
of reform, cleanse out that golden vial, 
and beg Christ to refill it with acceptable 
prayers. 





And you, sinner, take heed ‘how you 
restrain prayer. You restrain it before 
God. You pour it forth before Satan. 
No vial in heaven; but vials full of 
curses, pouring forth the effluvia of hell! 
Now is your gracious chance to please 
Christ and save your soul. Hasten to 
him. Press out your soul before him. 
Ask him to take your wicked soul—a 
mere weed, fruitless, flowerless, fragrance- 
less of sweetness—and make it a flower 
of luscious odor, exquisite beauty, and 
refreshing fruit; like the orange-tree, 
at once full of fragrant and beautiful 
blossoms, and more fragrant and beau- 
tiful fruit. Then, when the earthly serv-. 
ice of filling these sacred chalices is 
ended, you shall take your place among 
the elders who swing this incense of 
struggling and triumphing souls in the 
cathedral service of heaven, and walk 
amid gardens of such beauty and perfume 
as earth has never seen nor dreamed. 

“ There gardens and the goodly walks 

Continually are green; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 

There cinnamon and sugar grow; 
There nard and balm abound. 

No tongue can tell, no heart can think, 
What pleasures there abound. 

There nectar and ambrosia spring ; 
There musk and civet sweet; 


There many a fine and dainty drug 
Is trod down under feet.” 


The service of earth enriches the gar- 
dens of heaven. Let it be ours joyfully to 
~engage in this fragrant duty. Hold the 
right estimate of prayer, not as made by 
disbelieving chemists of earth, but by 
angelic chemists in heaven. In laborato- 
ries. below, its efficiency may be ques- 
tioned ; in laboratories above, its efficiency 
is made deliciously known. Turn your 
souls into prayer, and the august spirits 
about the throne will fill from these com- 
munings golden vials full of freshest and 
most delicate odor, for the increasing 
delight of that celestial society. , 
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FEMININE INFLUENCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE hotel, or mansion, of the Mar- 
chioness of Rambouillet had at least 
as great an influence on the French lan- 
guage as the French Academy. Already, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
Marquis of Rambouillet, after he had 
vainly tried to shake the well-deserved 
trust that Henry IV gave to his minister 
Sully, retired from the court with his 
beautiful wife, Catherine of Vivonne. To 
compensate the sacrifice she made for his 
sake, of the pleasures and admiration 
she would have enjoyed at the court, he 
gathered around her a polite circle, of 
which she became the attraction and 
center. One great thing was accom- 
plished in those reunions. All the re- 
fined women who met there, gave to 
themselves for a task to correct the man- 
ners, and at the same time, the language. 
Understanding that in the same way as 
the body influences the mind, and vice 
versa, manners and language depend very 
much on each other, and that wherever 
the former are refined, the latter will 
not be coarse, they undertook a reform 
which had become quite necessary. In- 
deed, the memoirs of that time aré not 
edifying as to the way our ancestors 
lived, and in literature the license of lan- 
guage was extreme. It was then a task 
worthy of noble women to show to all 
who came near them, caring for their 
good opinion, a higher ideal than had 
ever been dreamed of before ; fidelity in 
love, elevation in thoughts, refinement in 
expression,—it was by such attainments 
that men could expect to please the mar- 
chioness and her lady friends. ~ 
Another great advantage of those re- 
unions was, to promote equality. Equal- 
ity is very dear to the French; they care 
for it more than they do for liberty. 
Prior to the Revolution they had not ob- 
tained it before the law. But sociable 
equality was their privilege long before, 
and the receptions of the Marchioness 
of Rambouillet were already a fine illus- 





tration of that characteristic of French 
society. Tobe admitted to her “‘ sotvées,”’ 
there was no need to show a long gen- 
ealogy; a sonnet, any piece of poetry, 
secured to the author a better welcome 
than rank or riches. The nobleman 
met with the simple citizen as with 
an equal; a cordial feeling of fraternity 
reigned between the man who had fought 
for his country and the one who cele- 
brated her triumphs in his rhymes. In 
short, on these two principles—refinement 
of manners and language, and perfect 
equality among well-bred people—was 
founded a polite society such as other 
nations envied France for, a long time. 
Unfortunately, the best things in the 
world have defects which, most of the 
time, come from excess on one side or 
the other. Affectation followed or ac- 
companied refinement. To avoid vulgar 
expressions, the persons who used to fre- 
quent the Hotel of Rambouillet fell in the 
opposite extreme. Instead of being called 
a looking-glass, a mirror was named the 
counselor of graces; instead of saying 
“Please take this arm-chair,”’ they said, 
“« Satisfy the wish that this arm-chair has 
to embrace you.” Proper names were 
changed, too, for prettier or more uncom- 
mon ones; the marchioness, whose honest 
name was Catherine, changed it into 
Arthenice. With the very honorable aim 
to reform manners and feelings, they also 
fell into another exaggeration,— extra- 
sentimentalism. For instance, the daugh- 
ter of the marchioness, the beautiful Julie 
d’Angennes, was loved by the most vir- 
tuous man of Louis XIII’s court, the Duke 
of Montausier; but, well taught as she 
had been by her mother and friends, she 
tried the poor man’s patience for twelve 
years, and it was only after this long pe- 
riod of constant attention on his part that 
she finally consented to become his wife. 
How many celebrated men and women 
used to meet at this Hotel de Rambouillet, 
who are perfectly unknown now! Alas! 
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such is the fate of human renown. How 
limited in space and time! You have | 
only to cross the frontier which separates 
your country from another, and you find, 
very often, that your illustrious country- 
men have never been heard of there. 
You have only to go backward some hun- 
dred years or less, to meet with great 
men, now entirely forgotten. How few 
names are celebrated every-where for 
centuries! And these, are they the wor- 
thiest? Are they not, on the contrary, 
particularly those of conquerors who have 
engraved their names on the earth with 
fireand blood? But must these attributes 
of every thing here below, narrowness 
and brevity, be a motive of discourage- 
ment for all those writers and artists who 
look in the future for their reward? Of 
course not; they must admit that mortal 
beings can not confer immortality upon 
other mortal beings; but at the same 
time, they must remember that when 
their name is forgotten, not one particle 
of the good accomplished by them will 
be lost. 

Among the ‘‘cé/ébrités’’ who met at 
the Hotel of Rambouillet, some, then, are 
forgotten; a few, as Corneille, Madame 
de Sévigné, are still read; while others 
are only pleasantly remembered. Of the 
latter, Mademoiselle de Scudéry was one 
of the most admired. Her novels were the 
favorite reading of cultivated people. She 
played a prominent part in the literary 
world, and this for about one century;~’ 
for she was born in 1607, and died in 
1701. Finally, she accomplished an al- 
most impossible thing in France; she 
knew how to live amd die single, without 
ever being ridiculous. It is true that she 
was courted for fifty years by a well known 
and honorable man, Pellisson, of whom 
Madame de Sévigné said that he deci- 
dedly took too much advantage of the 
permission which men have to be plain- 
looking. There was between them a per- 
fect conformity of tastes, feelings, and 
ugliness too, and during those fifty years 
they never spent one day without seeing 
each other or writing to each other. 


’ 





In her long novels, Mademoiselle de 


Scudéry undertook to describe her heroes 
as personages of old times. This inno- 
vation added very much to the interest 
of her narrations, perhaps becatiSe it was 
very easy to recognize under Roman 
names princes, writers, women living in 
Paris, whom one could meet every day. 
We may easily imagine with what impa- 
tience were expected books in which 
were to be found the portraits of well- 
known people, of one’s friends, and per- 
haps the description of one’s own self. 

A single lady, author and celebrated, 
ought, of course, to speak of Woman’s 
Rights,—this even in the seventeenth cent- 
ury. The subject of one of her novels, 
“‘Clelie,”’ is really this question: What 
is the rank that modern civilization gives 
to woman, and what must she do to have 
and to keep it? The proud and bold 
Tullia, who was afterward Tarquin’s wife, 
is indignant at the thought of the depend- 
ence in which weman is kept. 

‘‘As for me,” says she, ‘‘I would gladly 
free myself from the laws under which 
nature and custom has placed our sex; 
and if it were in my power to be a val- 
iant soldier rather than what I am, I 
would certainly much prefer being a war- 
rior to being a princess, so little satisfied 
I am with my fate!” 

Tarquin has the same opinion: ‘“In- 
deed,”’ says he, ‘‘it is possible for a sol- 
dier to become a king; but it is not 
possible for a woman ever to get her 
freedom.” 

“It is true,” answers Tullia, who we 
must not forget, in spite of her name, 
represents a French woman, “from our 
birth we are not only the slaves of our 
parents, who dispose of us as they please, 
but we are still the slaves of custom; for 
as soon as we have reason enough to 
judge of things, we are at once told 
that we must subject this reason to pro- 
priety! They say we have much imag- 
ination, and are very clever; but at the 
same time they must think that we have 
not much dignity to content ourselves 
with the part of chief slaves in every 
family, and often the most unfortunate 
ones. We have not even the liberty to 
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choose our masters, as we are very 
often married against our inclination. 
When married and in society, we must 
learn how to regulate our looks, avoid 
the conversation of the people who 
would please us the most, and never go 
any where alone. We are born with 
passions; but the way the world is organ- 
ized, we must keep them always chained; 
we are allowed neither to love nor to 
hate. Not one day passes, therefore, when 
I do not envy the men. When I see one 
walking alone, I envy his freedom; when 
I see another who goes traveling, | still 
envy him; and I see some of them whose 
vengeance and anger are also worthy of 
being envied: for it is not thought strange 
when a man has violent feelings and re- 
venges himself, while a woman is ex- 
pected never to complain of any thing, 
or if she does, it must be so gently that 
her complexion be not altered by it, nor 
her eyes losé any of their charm. In 
short, considering the laws which propri- 
ety imposes upon us, it seems that nature 
has made us without any feeling!”’ 

This is assuredly a spirit of insurrec- 
tion against the laws of the world. But 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry does not take 
this speech on her own account. No: 
it is, not she who speaks so; it is Tullia, 
the wife of Tarquin, the haughty’ and 
impious daughter who, in her carriage, 
runs over the corpse of her murdered 
father. Such is the woman who, in the 
seventeenth century, is supposed to argue 
in favor of the woman's rights. In this 
novel, the true women (and they are al- 
most all true and good) only ask of the 
husbands not to be the tyrants nor the 
slaves of their wives. One of the ladies 
described in the story expresses herself 
as follows: : 

“It is good for women who have good 
husbands to let them have an authority 
which should appear in the eyes of the 
world, even when the husbands, either 
by excess of love or any other causes, 
would not care for it. A woman must 
never wish people to say that she rules 
her husband; but only that he esteems, 
loves, and trusts her, instead of obeying 





her blindly as if he did not know how to 
act by himself.”’ 

Now, without siding with Tarquin’s 
wife, one must confess that if one con- 
siders her a woman of the seventeenth 
century, she had some right to complain, 
Even nowadays French women might 
claim some more liberty than custom 
gives them. They might, like Tullia, 
envy the man who walks, travels, goes 
where he pleases; they might complain 
as she does that they have not the right 
even to choose theirown masters. . . 
But no: with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
French women do not complain. They 
do not ask for more rights. They perhaps 
know too well the power which they have 
over their ‘‘ masters’’—that is, father first, 
brother secondly, and husband last—to 
feel the need of asking loudly, ‘‘Give us 
the rights that we know so well how to 
take!" They know their power; and 
how true it is that behind every great 
crime there is a woman, and behind 
every great man there is a good mother; 
and far from wishing more influence, they 
may, if conscientious, be sometimes afraid 
of having so much. 

We know a country in which mcre ado 
is made about woman’s rights than in 
any other. One would think, of course, 
it is the country where they are the most 
dependent and unhappy. On the con- 
trary, there they may travel alone as 
much as they please, of course with the un= 
avoidable inconvenience of being stared 
at, if they are pretty. They are treated 
with great respect by the other sex; most 
careers are open to them. If they do not 
faint at unpleasant sights, they are ad- 
mitted to the dissecting-room, and when 
they have been received doctors, they 
are sure to find patients. If they write, 
their works are accepted as if they had 
been written by masculine hands and 
composed by masculine brains. Finally, 
they would be welcome to other profes- 
sions— architecture or engraving, for in- 
stance—which would not require more 
physical strength than teaching or acting; 
but the vocation of wife and mother is to 
be fulfilled by woman alone; and fortu- 
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tunately for the world they understand it 
in practice, and give it the preference to 
all others. 

Why, then, do women complain in the 
country we are speaking of? Do they 
wish particularly to be allowed to vote? 
Foolish things! If they happen to have 
strong political opinions different from 
those of their husband, father, or brother, 
would they not do better to try and influ- 
ence those gentlemen at home, rather 
than to go themselves to the poll? The 
truth is, as far as we can judge, that 
American women have as many rights as 
they need. But there is one of which 
they take more advantage of than any 
other: it is the right to be petted, loved, 
and to have much leisure; that is just 
why they have so much time to entertain 
higher ambitions. 

Now to return to Mademoiselle de 





Scudéry. Our last quotation shows that, 
if she had imagination, she was not lack- 
ing in judgment, and understood well the 
true relations which must exist between 
husband and wife, man and woman. As 
to the long debated question, ‘Is woman 
the equal of man?” she would certainly 
have been of the same opinion as an 
author who says, ‘‘Between man and 
woman there is neither superiority nor 
inferiority; there is difference.’ And 
she would probably have joined with the 
writer of those pages who, when she 
considers the world transformed by the 
work of man, would willingly say: *‘ Per- 
haps there is more of the angel in 
woman, but there is, without doubt, more 
of the Creator in man; and, alas! they 
have both an equal share of the evil 
spirit to contend with.” 
JULIE ANNEVELLE. 





THE VATICAN AND ITS TREASURES. 


HE poor old Pope, shut up in his 

lonely prison, has for four years been 
an object of commiseration for the Cath- 
olic world. A good deal of pity, and not 
a few solid shekels have been bestowed 
upon the suffering Holy Father by sym- 
pathizing Americans, many of whom 
have not a very clear conception of. 
what his prison really is. We shall, there- 
fore, in the present article, have to do 
not so much with the Pope himself as 
with the interesting old palace which he 
inhabits. It is a spacious prison, having 
no less than eleven thousand apart- 
ments of various kinds under its roof. 
Some authorities even place the number 
at sixteen thousand. For a man without 
a wife and family, one might suppose 
this would be ample room, especially if 
it were furnished to a reasonable extent 
with the comforts of life. It happens, 
as we shall see further on, that the Vati- 
can is not a prison wholly destitute of 
the means of enjoyment. 





It is a strange old palace, and it has an 
interesting history. The Roman citizen 
who has passed his life within sight of 
its walls knows but little more about it 
than the casual stranger who has spent 
a week in wandering through its mag- 
nificent museums of art. The Vatican 
has two histories; the one has been writ- 
ten, the other can never be. The men 
who have built it, the painters who have 
adorned it, and the Popes who have in- 
habited it, are matters of record, which 
any curious student may look up with 
little difficulty. But the inner history of 
that mysterious place; the schemes and 
plottings which have built up and de- 
stroyed nations; the silent workings of 
the mighty ecclesiastical machine that 
has moved and guided the great Church 
down to the smallest details, in every 
part of the world; the private lives and 
ambitions of the long line of remarkable 
men who have worn the Papal crown,— 
these are things that no historian can 
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reduce to facts and figures. If he at- 
tempts it, he must begin in conjecture 
and speculation, and end in mystery. 

In 1378, the Popes returned from Avig- 
non, and Rome became their perma- 
nent residence. It has remained,so until 
the present time, notwithstanding cer- 
tain advisers of his Holiness have re- 
cently been trying to persuade him that 
America now offers a more congenial air 
and promising field forconquest. Portions 
of the present edifice date back to 1447, 
the time of Nicholas V. There was, 
however, long before that an official resi- 
dence connected with St. Peter’s, which 
was used alternately with the Lateran 
as the Papal dwelling-place. In the year 
when Columbus first set foot on American 
soil, Sixtus IV completed the Sistine 
Chapel, which was destined subsequently 
to be painted into immortality. The Bel- 
videre villa, now connected with the main 
palace by a terraced court, and the cele- 
brated Loggie, was built by the ambitious 
Julius II, in 1503. The portion of the 
palace where the Popes now live is east 
of the Loggie, and dates back to Sixtus 
V, 1685. The present Pope has built the 
great stair—the long vista by which the 
palace is approached from the colonnade. 
These are the main features of the vast 
and unsightly building. They by no 
means, however, form the whole struc- 
ture. Every Pope, from Sixtus IV down, 
has taken a hand in enlarging or embel- 
lishing it. 

The whole palace has thus grown up 
by degrees into a vast range or group of 
separate buildings. The dome of the 
adjoining basilica of St. Peter’s is about 
the only point from which one can get a 
comprehensive view of the whole, and 
even from that immense height the be- 
holder can gather but little more than 
the outlines of the irregularly shaped 
roofs. If it has any form whatever, it is 
quadrangular, inclosing a large open 
court-yard in the center, which serves as 
the Papal garden, and contains the vast 
sculptured pine-apple, which once capped 
the summit of Hadrian’s tomb. From 
the fountains which play unceasingly 





before the facade of St. Peter's, the prin- 
cipal projection of the Vatican is visible. 
It raises its solemn height in six or eight 
stories, which appear small enough be- 
neath the towering majesty of the great 
church. Though built by great archi- 
tects, the palace has no architectural 
character or beauty that any body can 
discover. ‘Too many cooks, they say, 
spoil the soup; and so, it might be said, 
too many architects mar the harmony of 
a great building. 

But it is not the exterior of the Vati- 
can which makes it, Jar excellence, the 
greatest palace in the world. It is its 
wonderful interior, and the marvels of 
painting and sculpture that are found 
there. To attempt a description of this 
vast and priceless collection of art in 
a single brief article is about as satisfac- 
tory as to endeavor to study it all in two 
or three short visits. But it is the happy 
lot of but few Americans to enjoy these 
works, with unlimited time for study; 
and, if the truth must be told, there are 
not many who go from our shores who 
have the taste and inclination for any 
thing more than a cursory examination, 
even if the opportunity were not want- 
ing. So, perhaps, it may be with the 
general reading public, which certainly 
has a better excuse for indifference at a 
lame description than the favored ones 
who find themselves face to face with 
the sublime reality. It will be sufficient - 
if we make the tour of the ordinary vis- 
itor, omitting, therefore, some 10,058 
rooms with which the public has nothing 
to do. 

The ‘rst step necessary to visit the 
galleries is to obtain a Jermesso. If you 
are not supplied with the document on 
arriving at the great staircase, you are 
taken in charge by one of the variegated 
birds, known as the Swiss Guards, who 
speak every known language except the 
English, and led through a labyrinth of 
halls and stairs to the office of somebody 
who issues the pass. On the way, you 
have ample opportunity to study the ap- 
pearance of the grotesque-looking char- 
acter who forms one of the Pope’s 
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private guard. The architecture of his 
dress is the first feature to occupy atten- 
tion. It was designed by Michael An- 
gelo, and never since changed. The 
trowsers are immense loose bags, gath- 
ered, Zouave style, at the knees, and 
made of red, yellow, and black stripes. 
A loose blouse, of the same material, a 
Turkish-looking hat, and a short sword, 
complete the costume. The Pope finds 
it convenient to take his guards from 
Switzerland for several reasons, the prin- 
cipal one being that the Swiss are sup- 
posed to be as guiltless of interest or 
prejudice in politics as it is possible for 
human beings to be; and are therefore 
safer persons to surround the sacred per- 
son of his Holiness. The present hostility 
of the Italian Government and people to 
the Pope’s assumption of temporal power 
makes it necessary for him to look else- 
where than among his own countrymen 
for faithful adherents. 

Before these observations are over, we 
have reached the staircase again, and are 
directed, in French, to the Sistine Chapel, 
the sanctum sanctorum of the art of the 
world. On the way we pass the court of 
St. Damascus, bounded on three sides 
by the Loggie of Bramante. On the right 
is the wing occupied by Pius IX, and on 
the left a door leading to the famous li- 
brary, which was so well described in a 
late number of the Reposirory. Another 
door to the left, on the first-floor, leads to 
the Sala Ducale and the Sistina. The 
ringing of the bell and the feeing. of the 
attendant absorb one’s attention until he 
finds himself alone, and the “ Last Judg- 
ment’’ before him. It looms up into 
the dark recesses of the ceiling, a vast 
group of dusky giants, blackened by the 
smoke of a thousand tapers, and cracked 
and blistered with age. The first im- 
pression is always one of disappointment. 
Its vastness and gloomy grandeur are 
impressive, but the feeling experienced 
by the spectator is much as if he were 
standing before the wreck of a magnifi- 
cent ship, or the ruins of a great temple. 
The picture is sixty-four feet in height, 
and occupies the entire end of the chapel. 


5 





An outline of its plan is hardly necessary 
to those who have studied it in the en- 
gravings. In the center is the figure of 
the Messiah, with hand raised in pro- 
nouncing the sentence, ‘Depart from 
me, ye accursed, into everlasting fire.”’ 
By his side is the Virgin Mary. The 
scene in Michael Angelo’s mind was evi- 
dently that depicted by the verse in St. 
Matthew: ‘‘ They shall see the Son of 
man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” Around 
the central figures are grouped apostles, 
patriarchs, saints, and martyrs. Angels 
are sounding the awful trumpets which 
call up the dead to judgment. On the 
one side the blessed dead are ascending 
in triumph to heaven, while on the other 
the accursed are being dragged by de- 
mons down to the fatal boat which shall 
carry them away to the mouth of hell. 
There are over three hundred figures in 
the picture, most of them of colossal size. 
The design is therefore complicated, 
and requires long and careful study to 
comprehend the leading features. 

To a critic, or even to an uncultivated 
observer, the ‘‘ Last Judgment”’ presents 
a strange incongruity of excellencies and 
defects. It is undoubtedly the grandest 
painting in existence, and yet it is 
crowded full of faults that are discovered 
and condemned by every careful ob- 
server. The most obvious criticism is in 
relation to the figure of the Redeemer, 
who is represented as a fierce giant, act- 
uated more by anger than by justice or 
mercy. The angels and other attendants 
are fighting athletes. As Kugler remarks, 
we see, instead of harmonious unity, “a 
confused crowd of naked bodies in violent 
attitudes, unaccompanied by any of the 
characteristics made sacred by holy tra- 
dition.” There are no wings to the 
angels, and none of the insignia of re- 
ligion to be found in the whole work. 

In this great poem, Michael, Angelo 
has introduced many of his crotchets 
and whims, which harmonize ill with the 
grandeur of the subject. An austere 
Republican and a pious Jansenist, he has 
satirized the pride, avarice, and luxury 
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of the age in corner groups. Upon un- | final and crowning work. The rugged 


worthy dignitaries of the Church, and 
his own private enemies, he has avenged 
himself in no uncertain way. Before the 
fresco was finished, Biagio, the chamber- 
lain of the Pope, declared that the paint- 
ing was more suitable for a tavern or 
bath-room than a chapel, and desired to 
have it destroyed. For this piece of 
criticism, the great master has consigned 
Biagio to immortal disgrace, by painting 
him among the condemned, with the 
ass’s ears of Midas, and a serpent fora 
girdle. The injured official, learning of 
his predicament, hastened to the Pope, 
demanding that at least his features be 
erased. 

“In what part of the picture has he 
placed you ?” asked Paul III. « 

“In hell, your Holiness.” 

“If it had been in purgatory,” re- 
sponded the Pope, “‘we could have got 
you out; but in hell, #z//a est redemptio.” 

When Paul IV became Pope, he ob- 
jected to the nudities of the ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” and sent to Michael Angelo to 
have the fault corrected. ‘‘Go and tell 
the Pope,”’ replied the haughty old artist, 
“that he had better turn his attention to 
reforming men; this is less easy and 
more useful than correcting paintings.”’ 
But the ridiculous work of clothing the 
figures was intrusted to a pupil named Dan- 
iel of Volterra, who added the drapery, 
thereby acquiring the surname of Brach- 
ettone, and getting badly satirized in some 
verses of Salvator Rosa. 

The “Last Judgment” was begun 
by Michael Angelo in 1532, and finished 
nine years later, the artist then being 
sixty-seven years of age. It was after 
the quarrel with Julius II, after the ter- 
rible siege of Florence, when the city 
held out bravely against the Pope, the 
Emperor, and the Medici, and after other 
vicissitudes which seemed to have filled 
the mind of the great master with bitter- 
ness and austerity, that Paul III waited 
upon him with ten cardinals, and, with 
all pomp and solemnity, besought him 
to supplement his great frescoes painted 
on the ceiling thirty years before, by a 





and almost repulsive character of the 
picture may, therefore, be traced to the 
circumstances and prejudices of the artist, 
The sack of Rome by the Constable de 
Bourbon; the horrors of the late Floren- 
tine siege; the poems of Dante,—all 
united to produce a stern melancholy in 
his mind, which is visible in every feature 
of the great composition. In sucha frame 
of mind he was prepared to paint the 
Redeemer of men on the judgment-seat, 
as Bossuet depicted him in his sermon 
on the Last Judgment: ‘Yes, I avow it; 
God also will become cruel and pitiless, 
After his goodness has been despised, he 
will carry his vengeance so far as to wash 
his hands in the blood of sinners. All 
the just will join in derision with God; 
they will laugh at the sinner, and say, 
‘This is the man that put not his trust in 
God.’”’ 

The spectator, having finished his scru- 
tiny of the great masterpiece, and turned 
about, discovers a dozen or more per- 
sons lying flat on their backs on the 
benches, and gazing intently at the ceil- 
ing. This reminds him of the magnifi- 
cent series of frescoes which made the 
name of Michael Angelo renowned thirty 
years before he painted the ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment.”’ The decoration of the great vault 
of the Sistine Chapel is one of the most 
conspicuous events in the whole history 
of art. A hundred anecdotes are related 
of the haughty and stubborn painter, and 
his fiery master, the Pope, while the work 
was in progress. It was in 1507 that Ju- 
lius II sent to Florence for the young 
man who was so rapidly winning the ap- 
plause of all Italy for his achievements, 
and commanded him to fresco the ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel with the noblest 
work of the pictorial art ever produced. 
The artist began his intercourse with the 
Pope two years previous, and was en- 
gaged on a mausoleum for the aged but 
ambitious Pontiff, when the memorable 
quarrel occurred which sent the former 
back to Florence. The Pope, however, 
in his magnificent projects, could not do 
without Michael Angelo, and he was now 
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recalled to enter upon an entirely new 
kind of employment. He was unskilled 
in the process of fresco-painting, and 
hesitated to enter the lists as a rival to 
the youthful Raphael, who was just then 
exciting the admiration of all Rome by 
his beautiful paintings in the chambers 
of the Vatican. But he was compelled 
to obey. At first, he thought he would 
make the designs and intrust their exe- 
cution to several eminent painters, whom 
he invited from Florence. They failed, 
however, so utterly in carrying out his 
lofty conceptions, that, one morning, he 
destroyed all their work, drove them out 
of the room, and set himself to the task. 
From that time forth, he worked with in- 
credible energy. No one was allowed 
to enter the room. He prepared his 
colors with his own hands; and, in order 
to work during the night, made for him- 
self a sort of card-board helmet, to the 
top of which was fastened a candle, much 
as miners work nowadays. During 
whole days, he never left the chapel. 
When the work was about half completed, 
the impatient and excitable old Pope was 
allowed to take a look at it. His admi- 
ration was so great, that he wanted it 
completed at once. 

“When,” he demanded, ‘‘are you go- 
ing to have it finished ?” 

“When I can,’’ answered the painter, 
calmly. 

‘““When thou canst!’’ exclaimed he, in 
a burst of indignation. ‘Thou hast a 
mind that I should have thee thrown 
from the scaffold.” 

But in twenty months from the time 
the task was begun, the vast result was 
disclosed to the world. Hundreds of 
artists since would gladly have spent a 
life-time to produce an equal to a single 
one of the panels in this great fresco. 
Words fail to convey any adequate idea 
of the details of the wonderful work. 
Photographs and prints of the main fea- 
tures are in existence; and these, where 
accessible, may be studied to as good ad- 
vantage as the original. In the center 
of the ceiling are four large compart- 
ments, and five of smaller size. The 





‘and highly colored paintings. 


first represent the creation of the sun and 
moon; the creation of Adam; the Fall 
and expulsion from Paradise; and the 
Deluge. The smaller ones represent the 
Almighty separating the light from dark- 
ness; the creation of Eve; the sacrifice 
of Noah; the gathering of the waters; 
and Noah’s vineyard. Then follow, in 
the curved part of the ceiling, a series of 
sections in which &re painted the majestic 
forms of the prophets and of the sibyls 
who foretold the birth of the Savior. 
Among the former is Isaiah, burted so 
deep in the contemplation of a scroll, 
that he seems scarcely to hear the voice 
of an angel calling him. The sibyls, ac- 
cording to the art traditions of the Church, 
are characters midway between the saints 
on the one hand, ‘and the sorcerers on 
the other. Below these, again, is a series 
of groups representing the earthly lin- 
eage of Christ. These figures lack the 
sublimity and the stern grandeur of those 
above them; but they make up for that 
defect in the grace and tenderness which 
are so seldom displayed in Michael An- 
gelo’s work. 

As the Sistine Chapel is the kingdom 
of Michael Angelo, so are the Stanze and 
Loggie of Raphael the domain of that 
sublime master. They are the shrines 
where his admirers for three hundred 
years have loved to linger and worship. 
Before reaching the Stanze, the visitor 
passes through two rooms hung with vast 
But as 
they are not by the “old masters’’ the 
critics entirely ignore them, and the pub- 
lic, which never questions the critics, al- 
ways does the same. The present Pope— 
poor old prisoner—has had one of the 
rooms painted with frescoes by Podesti, 
relating to the promulgation of the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin. After bestowing a brief and 
patronizing stare on these works of a 
degenerate age, the visitor passes on to 
the Stanze, and falls into a state of un- 
controllable admiration, where he is sure 
it is expected of him. ‘But in these four 
immcrtal chambers there can be no going 
amiss in this respect. While the frescoes 
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of Michael Angelo have been hardly 
dealt with by time and the sacrilegious 
hands of man, those of Raphael, in the 
Stanze at least, stand out with all the 
freshness of coloring and vigor of ex- 
pression that characterized them the day 
they were painted. 

The history of the painting of these 
rooms is parallel in many respects with 
that of the decoration of the Sistine 
Chapel. While the sarcastic and intol- 
erant Michael Angelo was spending his 
grand ideas on the vault of the one, the 
‘‘divine youth,” with his pupils, was at 
work on the ‘‘Philosophy”’ and ‘‘ Theol- 
ogy’’ in the other. Pope Julius II, now 
nearly fourscore years of age, was still 
full of magnificent projects, and he knew 
his time was short. Michael Angelo and 
Bramante, the great architect, were al- 
ready in his service; Leonardo da Vinci 


he could not get. The young Raphael , 


was needed for his plans, and from Flor- 
ence he was brought. He was twenty- 
five years old (1508), when one of the 
great panels in the large hall was in- 
trusted to him. The “Dispute on the 
Holy Sacrament,” which he painted on 
it, so delighted the Pope, that he ordered 
all the frescoes that had already been 
painted in the Stanze to be erased, and 
Raphael was set to work to paint the 
whole. Here he worked for the remain- 
der of his life, except the intervals when 
he was interrupted by orders for easel- 
pictures from royal patrons; and his 
death found the work not wholly com- 
plete. But in these years, according to 
the expression of a poet, he made ‘Italy 
the Greece of the Gospel.”’ 

We will begin with the second hall 
because it is the most celebrated. It is 
named the Stanza della Segnatura, and 
contains those sublime frescoes, ‘‘ Philos- 
ophy”’ and “ Theology,” otherwise known 


as the ‘School of Athens,” and the “ Dis- 
pute on the Holy Sacrament.’’ It is safe 
to say that in historical painting no artist 
has ever reached to the height to which 
Raphael has here attained. The im- 
mense picture representing Philosophy 
contains fifty-two life-size figures. The 





scene is a Grecian temple. The two great 
philosophical writers of Greece, Plato and 
Aristotle, preside over the assembly ; they 
represent wisdom and science. Gathered 
about them in groups are poets, philoso- 
phers, and orators. On one side may be 
seen Homer, Virgil, and Dante—a par- 
donable anachronism—representing the 
three great epics of Greece, Rome, and 
Christian Italy. The thirst for knowl- 
edge which characterized the Athenians, 
and their peculiar methods of study, are 
depicted with more eloquence and clear- 
ness than Grote can command. Asa 
French commentator has said: 

“For the first time Raphael set foot on 
the soil of Greece. He entered that an- 
tiquity which is generally called profane, 
but which is sacred ground to the art- 
ist. Strange to say, Raphael had scarcely 
opened the history of the Greeks, when 
he understood it better than any one, 
He became imbued with their spirit. He 
now, by the force of his imagination, 
transports us to Athens, into the Palace 
of Academus.” 

Turning about, the spectator has be- 
fore him another picture equally great, 
but wholly different in character and 
treatment. It is a poetical image of the 
Council of Placentia, which terminated 
by an authoritative decree the dispute 
about the Eucharist. It has been desig- 
nated as ‘“‘the largest Christian epic that 
painting ever traced.’’ Like many other 
of the pictures of the time, it is in two 
parts, representing heaven and earth. 
Above is the Trinity surrounded by saints 
and angels. Below is the assembled 
council of Popes, priests, and prelates. 
Uniting the two scenes is a symbol of 
the Eucharistic mystery. In the picture, 
Raphael has painted the portraits of the 
doctors of the Church,—Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Gregory, and Thomas 
Aquinas, with many others. The key of 
the whole is in the center, where the 
Four Gospels are being resolved and ex- 
plained by four doctors of the Church, 
who are illuminated by the Holy Ghost. 
Theirtheories are accepted by the Council 
as authoritative and wholly satisfactory ; 
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and it ought to gratify us to know that 
the example of submission to infallible 
utterances has not been lost on the 
modern Church. 

On a third side of the room is ‘‘ Mount 
Parnassus,” where the poets and the 
muses are holding high reveltogether. It 
amuses some people to observe that 
Apollo, instead of being provided with a 
lyre, is vigorously at work with a fiddle. 
This is an anachronism which Raphael 


could not have overlooked; and in expla- | 
nation of it two theories are related, be- | 


tween which the reader may choose. 
One is, that the artist substituted a violin 
for the orthodox instrument in order to 
flatter Leonardo da Vinci, who had taken 
a violent passion for the violin in his old 
age. The other explanation is, that it 
was done to please Julius II, by painting 
a favorite vértvoso of his into immortality. 
At any rate, Raphael, in this instance, 
has not departed much from the usage 
of the early Italian painters, who invari- 
ably supplied the archangels and cheru- 
bim, in their celestial concerts, with 
violins and viols. 

Opposite the “‘ Parnassus,”’ and over the 
window, is a representation of the three 
companion virtues of justice. Thus, then, 
we haveinthis room “‘ Philosophy,” ‘‘ The- 
ology,” ‘‘ Poetry,” and “Jurisprudence,” 
each a masterpiece that will remain a 
modelof its kind for alltime, or until it fades 
and crumbles from the ravages of age. 

There still remain three rooms of the 
Stanze, decorated partly by Raphael and 
partly by his pupils, with frescoes of im- 
portant events in the history of the 
Church. We had hoped to speak of 
them in detail; but the limits of this ar- 
ticle forbid. We can only enumerate the 
names: ‘‘ The Burning of the Papal Sub- 
urb, Borge;”’ ‘‘ The Coronation of Charle- 
magne by Leo III;” ‘‘The Deliverance 
of St. Peter from Prison;’’ ‘St. Leo 
Stopping Attila at the Gates of Rome;” 
“The Miracle of Bolsena;”’ ‘‘ The Victory 
of Constantine;” ‘‘The Baptism of Con- 
stantine ;”’ etc. 

We must now turn to the Loggie, some- 
times called Raphael’s Bible. These are 

Vo.t.—XXXV.—8 








galleries, once open, but now inclosed in 
glass, for the protection of the frescoes. 
In them he has painted a series of fifty- 
two pictures, covering the principal events 
of Bible history, from the beginning of 
the world to the Last Supper of our Lord. 
From the similarity of some of these de- 
signs with the frescoes of Michael An- 
gelo, which were being executed at the 
same time, it is thought that Raphael 
must have gained access by some means 
to the Sistine Chapel, and ‘‘ taken notes.”’ 
It is thought, also, that most of the de- 
tails in these works he intrusted to his 
pupils. The three first, however, begin- 
ning with the Creation, are known to be 
entirely his own. These frescoes have 
suffered severely from the ravages of 
the weather and French soldiers. But 
still thousands of necks are made to ache 
annually, in their contemplation. 

We have reserved room but for a 
glance at the famous gallery of paintings 
in another room, From any description 
of the Vatican, that would be a conspicu- 
ous omission. It contains the last and 
greatest work of Raphael—a painting 
which is familiar to the whole Christian 
world. This is the ‘‘ Transfiguration of 
Our Savior on Mount Tabor.” It is un- 
necessary to describe its details,—the 
demoniac boy in the foreground, strug- 
gling in the arms of his father; the 
women kneeling to implore aid; the 


group of astonished spectators; and, in 
the upper part, the three apostles lying 


prostrate on the mountain; while above, 
the divine form of Christ, clad in gar- 
ments whiter than light, dazzles their 
vision. These are facts, which the imag- 
ination of the great painter has made 
almost as familiar as the story itself. It 
is still an unsettled question which is the 
greater painting, the ‘‘ Transfiguration,” 
or Raphael's other great work, the Sistine 
‘‘Madonna,” at Dresden. The former 
is three or four times the size of the lat- 
ter, and it is certain that its value is be- 
yond all computation. It is doubtful if 
all Cincinnati, put up at auction, would 
realize enough to bring it to America. 
The museum of sculpture, in the Vati- 
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can, is much more extensive, and per- 
haps fully as important as the collection 
of paintings which we have described. 
The ‘‘ Laocoén;”’ the ‘‘Apollo Belvidere ;” 
the ‘‘ Torso of Hercules,’’ which Michael 
Angelo never passed without taking 
off his hat; the ‘‘Perseus’’ of Canova, 
and others of world-wide fame, are the 
counterpart in marble of the “Last 
Judgment”’ and the “ Transfiguration.” 
There are literally miles of galleries filled 
with busts of emperors, statues of the 
ancient deities, and bas-relief decorations 
of tombs, chiseled by the hands of the 
original Greek sculptors, buried for cent- 





uries in the earth, and at last exhumed 
to adorn the palace of the Popes of Rome, 
The collection of Etruscan and Latin 
antiquities is the finest in the world. 

Such are a few of the luxuries that 
adorn the habitation which is known to 
the world of sympathizing servant-girls 
as a prison. Last Summer they saved 
up a hundred thousand or more of their 
hard earnings, and sent it over by a 
band of zealous pilgrims to relieve the 
most pressing wants of the suffering 
prisoner. It is a pleasing fiction, and it 
serves a purpose. 


T. A. H. Brown, 





THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY, 


SECOND PAPER. 


T an early hour, the sentinels an- 

nounced that the vanguard of the 
Irish army had come to the opposite bank 
of the Foyle. Here was a beautiful situ- 
ation, one offering peculiar advantages 
to the exercise of faith. Cunningham’s 
ships were just disappearing in the hori- 
zon; the governor was untrustworthy, 
the garrison unorganized, and the over- 
crowded, ill-fortified city not provisioned 
for asiege. Baker, Walker, and Murray 
rallied their compatriots, inspiring them 
with something of the stern determina- 
tion which animated their own breasts. 
In this work they had valuable coadjutors 
in the irrepressible apprentices. These 
youthful heroes tied a handkerchief 
around the right-arm as a token of the 
sentiment, ‘‘ No surrender!’’ and were 
every-where seen calling on their towns- 
men to arm and resist. All the city 
adopted the badge. So, when James rode 
up within a hundred yards of the gates, 
and demanded an immediate capitula- 
tion, he was greeted with loud shouts of 
“No surrender!” and fire from the near- 
est bastion. The royal challenger made 


haste to retire. . 





The night, and the following day, were 
occupied in providing for the govern- 
ment and defense of the city. Walker 
was elected municipal governor, while to 
Baker was assigned the chief military 
command. The seven thousand fighting 
men were divided into eight regiments; 
officers were appointed, and by night- 
fall of the roth, every man knew what 
was required of him. On the 2oth, a 
herald approached and demanded the 
fulfillment of the governor’s promises. 
He was informed that the men who 
guarded those walls were not responsible 
for the governor’s actions, and would 
resist to the last. The next day, an em- 
bassy of Irish nobles presented them- 
selves, under a flag of truce, and pro- 
posed to treat for capitulation. They 
promised free pardon for all offenses, and 
proffered Murray, who conducted the 
negotiations for the Protestants, a com- 
mission in the royal army, and one thou- 
sand pounds in money. The noble war- 
rior spurned the bribe, and assured the 
deputation that the men of Londonderry 
would acknowledge no sovereign but 
William and Mary, and that further 
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parley on the subject was useless. James 
had persuaded himself that his presence 
before the city was all that was necessary 
to bring back to its allegiance the erring 
municipality. Disappointed in this re- 
gard, he returned, disgusted, to Dublin. 
Count de Rosen accompanied him, leav- 
ing Maumont, another Frenchman, chief 
in command, with orders to commence 
and to prosecute the siege with great 
vigor. 

The new chief began offensive opera- 
tions by a heavy bombardment. The 
falling chimneys, crushed roofs, and dis- 
figured corpses, at first, horrified the 
inexperienced garrison. But familiarity 
soon bred insensibility, and the awful 
sights had no further effect than to nerve 
them to more steadfast resistance. The 
first sally was made on Sabbath morning. 
Murray led them out. The fight was 
fierce and obstinate. The Papist com- 
mander, Maumont, was slain, and two 
hundred of his supporters, before the col- 
onists could be driven in. Murray was 
surrounded in the fray, and all but over- 
powered, when a party, headed by 
Walker, charged from the gate to his 
rescue, and brought him off in safety. 
On the death of the Frenchman, Richard 
Hamilton resumed the supreme com- 
mand. During the month of May, many 
sallies took place, in which the besieged 
were generally successful. In this man- 
ner they gained confidence to support 
them in their terrible trial. As the month 
of June opened, the mortality increased. 
Thirty funerals Aer diem threaded their 
uncertain way through the almost im- 
passable streets, while not uncommonly 
a chance shell exploded among the at- 
tendants, or struck down the mourner as 
he returned from his melancholy task. 
Clouds of sulphurous smoke overhung 
the city, and so vitiated the atmosphere, 
that respiration was difficult. The water, 
too, was impregnated with the same nox- 
ious substance, and became so impure 
as to nauseate the stomach that received 
it. Many risked their lives for a fresh 
draught from the wells outside the walls. 
One evening it was reported that on the 





following day a fierce bombardment 
would take place, the object of which 
would be to set fire to the city, simul- 
taneously, in different places. Every 
family was ordered to have water in 
readiness to extinguish the flames. That 
the danger of an explosion might be 
avoided, the powder was removed from 
the vaults of the Cathedral, where it had 
been stored, and buried in dry wells and 
similar places. The people worked all 
night; and when morning came, they 
were prepared. The cannonading was 
suspended, however. It was Sunday, 
and the besiegers kept the day in honor 
of Saint Columba. This worthy had, at 
one time, founded a monastery on the 
hill where Derry now stands. The in- 
habitants of the beleaguered city took 
advantage of the respite; and many, 
whose infirmity or timidity had kept them 
confined up to this time, improved the 
opportunity to worship at the cathedral. 
Much time was spent in divine worship 
during the siege. On Sabbath, the morn- 
ing service was conducted according to 
the ritual of the Anglican Church, while 
the Dissenters assembled in the after- 
noon. The congregation, this morning, 
was the largest which had gathered since 
the siege began. The features of wor- 
shipers betrayed the effectiveness of the 
blockade. The hollow cheeks, the sunken 
eyes, the haggard face, betokened a suf- 
fering of which none complained. After 
“dismissal, the vestibule was found to be 
lined with coffins waiting for interment. 
The sorrowful assembly’ followed the 
corpses to the burial-ground, and then 
dispersed. On the following Monday, 
the cannonading was resumed, with fear- 
ful effect. The freshly interred bodies 
were unearthed and torn to pieces by the 
explosion of large shells. This, to the 
fond survivors, was the most heart-rend- 
ing of all their visitations, outraging, as 
it did, the strongest of domestic ties. 

On the 15th of June, a ray of hope 
lightened the dreary prospect. The En- 
glish fleet appeared in the lough. The 
excitement was tremendous. The walls 
and cathedral roof were crowded with 
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anxious spectators, delirious with the ex- 
pectation of speedy relief. All day long 
the signals of distress were waving from 
the. ramparts of the unhappy fortress. 
But Kirke, the commander of the fleet, 
was intimidated by the menaces of a few 
Irish cannon, and at evening the ships 
drew off. At length the men, discour- 
aged, came down from their posts of ob- 
servation, to face again the cheeks over- 
spread witha hectic flush, and the haggard 
forms of their loved ones, fading slowly, 
steadily into eternity. All the bitterness 
of despair filled their hearts that night, 
while the taunting cries and insulting 
gestures of the foe rendered their disap- 
pointment well-nigh insupportable. For 
six weeks Kirke remained in tantalizing 
proximity to the beleaguered city, while 
nearly every attempt at intercommunica- 
tion was abortive. But one man from 
the fleet gained entrance to the town to 
tell them that the ships contained men 
and provisions from England. At this 
time, De Rosen came up with a re-enforce- 
ment of fifteen hundred men, and super- 
seded Hamilton. He met with no more 
brilliant success than his subordinates 
had done. His plan to undermine the 
walls was defeated with great slaughter. 
His rage at being thus balked by a com- 
pany of tradesmen and plowmen knew 
no bounds. He caused a bomb to be 
thrown into the city, containing the dire 
menace, that he would storm the city and 
spare neither age nor sex. The attack 
was made, and failed, though many of 
the Irish had bound themselves with an 
oath to carry the walls or perish in the at- 
tempt. To those who would induce a ca- 
pitulation, his promises were as seductive 
as his denunciations of the obstinate ones 
were terrific. On this, Walker remarks 
in his diary, ‘‘ God had, under all their 
difficulties, established them above all 
fear or temptation.” This intrepid man 
issued an order denouncing the penalty 
of death against any one who mentioned 
approvingly the subject of surrender. 
No man spoke the word. Days length- 
ened into weeks, and yet no succor. The 
meal was nearly all gone; the horse-flesh 








was exhausted; rats and mice became 
common articles of diet; tough hide was 
chewed with relish ; dogs, fattened on the 
bodies of the dead, were an unpurchasable 
luxury. Men raked over the rubbish in 
the gardens for some decaying vegetable 
matter. A citizen fortunately discovered 
that starch was not only edible, but me- 
dicinal, and the supply of that article af- 
forded a temporary relief. The pesti- 
lence broke out, and carried off hundreds 
that the famine had spared. The stench 
of corpses, too numerous for burial, was 
terrible. The men who went forth in the 
sally, fell down from weakness, while in 
the act of striking the enemy. And, 
finally, the sallies ceased altogether. 

On the 2d of July, the watch discovered 
a great cloud of dust which was gradually 
nearing the city. He gave the warning 
that an assault was about to be made. 
The garrison was called out, and ar- 
ranged in order of battle. The fortifica- 
tions of Londonderry consisted of an 
outer and an inner wall, the former being 
in some places not more than four feet 
high, while the latter was of much greater 
altitude, and surmounted by bastions. 
Behind the outer wall, the defenders 
ranged themselves in two lines. The 
office of those behind was to load the 
guns of those in front, while over their 
heads, from the inner wall, the artillery 
belched forth its iron rain. They re- 
served their fire till the attacking party 
was close upon them, and then poured a 
withering volley into the ranks of the 
advancing foe. Imagine their surprise 
when, instead of the crackling of mus- 
ketry, the shrieks of women, the shrill 
cries of children, and the hoarse voice of 
manly entreaty burst upon their ear. 
The cloud of dust broke, and revealed a 
surging mass of human beings, of all 
ages and sexes, driven unarmed to the 
mouth of their cannon. Behind, they 
could perceive the gleaming swords of a 
brutal soldiery, goading on the defense- 
less company! What a yell of rage and 
horror burst from the beholders of this 
pitiable sight! And well might they rave 
when they understood the full atrocity of 
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the deed. De Rosen having scoured the 
country from Charlemont to the sea, and 
collected all the Protestants, some of 
whom had the protection of James Stew- 
art in their pockets, drove them under 
the walls of Derry to starve. A wretch 
so impervious to the promptings of mercy 
and humanity has never before or since 
disgraced the annals of any country. 
Nana Sahib dwindles into insignificance 
when we contemplate the infamous 
Frenchman. Old men, frail women, 
tender children, suckling babes, driven 
like sheep between the fire of two hostile 
armies, there to die of hunger in their 
rags and filth, under the eyes of friends 
and relatives, whose hearts re-echoed 
every groan, and whose souls were har- 
rowed with agony at the sight of misery 
they were powerless to alleviate. 

The men of Derry were aroused from 
the trance of horror into which the awful 
spectacle had thrown them, by the hoarse 
voice of Murray calling, ‘‘A gallows! a 
gallows!” A gibbet was immediately 
erected on the cathedral roof, and word 
was sent to De Rosen that the prisoners 
then in the power of the English would 
be executed, unless the perishing multi- 
tudes were allowed to depart. The pris- 
oners, of whom Lord Netterville was one, 
acknowledged the justice of their sen- 
tence, and besought their commander to 
save them from an ignominious death. 
The monster was inexorable; and the 


prisoners must have died, had not other” 


influences been at work, and the merciful 
disposition of the Protestants inclined 
them to forbearance. Who can depict 
the deep grief of those who discovered a 
friend or relative in some emaciated, be- 
grimed victim of De Rosen’s vindictive- 
ness, while the stern decree of the Coun- 
cil prohibited their admittance to shelter. 
There were deeds of individual heroism 
which are still unchronicled; but the 
general tradition remains, to excite the 
admiration of posterity. The words of 
sympathy from the sufferers upon the 
walls were answered by words of encour- 
agement from the sufferers below. With 
a true nobility of spirit, those without 
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refused the sustenance which could so ill 
be spared by those within. When the 
obscuring veil of night hung over the 
Foyle, to screen the heroes from the 
vengeful wrath of their persecutors, the 
aged and infirm in Derry, who were in- 
capable of assisting in the defense, yet 
consumed the provision, slipped out of 
the gate, and, man for man, took the 
places of the able-bodied males who 
were among the impotent horde outside. 
Among the men thus admitted was one 
who brought a message from the fleet 
requesting the besieged, in case of great 
extremity, to light two bonfires on the 
cathedral roof. The beacons were in- 
stantly fired, and the dancing flames 
gave out a united appeal for aid in their 
unparalleled distress. 

The high-spirited Irish could not brook 
the arrogance of their French allies. The 
instinct of nationality overcame their 
aversion to heretics, and whispered that 
the men whom the French general perse- 
cuted and slaughtered with such indiffer- 
ence were fellow-countrymen. James 
condemned the whole proceeding in the 
most unmeasured terms. The mutinous 
disposition of the army, and a sense of 
the royal displeasure, caused De Rosen 
to revoke his infamous decree. After 
forty-eight hours of unspeakable priva- 
tion, the Protestants were driven off. But 
not all. Many a poor wreck, in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, essayed to 
crawl, and some, sanguine in weakness, 
even attempted to roll homeward, only 
to fall back and die. There were bitter 
partings then, as the mother left her ex- 
piring child, with no one to soothe the 
agony of the dying hour; as children 
left their dying parents, the sport of a 
brutal and pitiless foe. In spite of the 
heavy cannonading of the enemy, the 
walls of Derry were crowded with sym- 
pathizing spectators, as the miserable 
throng moved off. And while they looked” 
upon the heart-rending scene, emotions 
of pity mingled with feelings of thank- 
fulness. The gibbet was taken down, 
and the prisoners released; fcr there was 
no more food to give them. In fact, the 
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guards themselves fell down from sheer 
starvation as they brought the captives 
their rations. 

The exasperation of the English pub- 
lic was extreme, when the news of 
Kirke’s dastardly inactivity became cur- 
rent. The House of Commons ordered 
him to raise the siege at all hazards, and 
censured his delay with great severity. 

On the 2gth, the faces of the citizens 
wore an ominous expression. And well 
they might; for the provisions were ex- 
hausted. Distributed in the most scanty 
apportionments, the supply would not 
last twenty-four hours. It was determined 
to assemble on the morrow for prayer, 
and petition the Heavenly Father for 
help in their dire extremity. All that 
night, not a sound was heard in Derry, 
but the screams of hungry children not 
nerved by the holy resolution which sus- 
tained the adult population. In almost 
every house were enacted scenes of the 
most acute suffering. But while the 
strongest frame lay fainting, and hearts 
the most sanguine sunk in the silence of 
despair, it needed but the whisper of the 
odious word, Surrender, to kindle the 
sunken eye with a glance of defiance, 
and animate the prostrate form with a 
gesture of impatience; while the failing 





voice indignantly exclaimed, ‘‘Never/ | 


never |” 

Morning dawned, and the ghastly ap- 
paritions of that famished town crept 
slowly to the cathedral. In sepulchral 
tones they communicated to each other 
their hopes and fears, and encouraged 
each other to an unfaltering constancy. 
Walker preached a sad, solemn, earnest 
discourse. Eloquently he exhorted his 
perishing hearers to unwavering fidelity; 
beseeching them not to render nugatory 
the sacrifices of the martyred dead; but 
to rally in one last struggle for their king, 
their country, and their religion, trusting 
the issue to Him who doeth all things 
well. Prayers followed—such prayers as 


only dying men can utter; the earnest, 
agonizing entreaties of hearts crushed by 
weight of woe, and slowly sinking in 
the blankest despair. 


| 





At noon, the congregation broke up; 
and as they lingered a moment in the 
burial-ground, a faint cry was heard from 
the watch on the water-side. A tremor 
ran through the crowd. The cry was 
repeated in its full significance: “ The 
fleet! the fleet! The ships are coming 
up the lough!” With a shout of joy, 
the worshipers rush toward the wall. 
Soon the ramparts were lined with spec- 
tral forms, and the cathedral roof is 
crowded, with a ghastly assemblage. All 
that afternoon they watched, and waited, 
and prayed. They saw three ships—a 
frigate and two merchantmen—separate, 
and sail steadily up the river, the frigate in 
the van. In the besiegers’ camp all was 
bustle and commotion. Every available 
gun was dragged to the water's edge, to 
dispute the passage of the man-of-war 
and its convoy. The Irish had erected a 
fort on the bank of the Foyle; and they 
had obstructed the channel of the river 
by sinking boats full of stones therein, 
and by stretching a boom, made of 
stoutly connected fir-trees, from shore to 
shore. These were the chief obstacles 
which the rescuers must overcome. As 
they drew near, the fort opened fire, and 
was answered in a spirited manner by 
the frigate. On they came. The fort 
was passed in safety. The Jountjoy 
takes the lead; while the frigate protects 
the rear, and prolongs its duel with the 
fort. The captain of the A/ountjoy was a 
Derryman. His wife and children were 
within those walls. He would advance, 
though the combined armaments of Eu- 
rope contested his progress. On came 
the gallant bark, wafted by the wind and 
tide, heading straight for the boom. The 
excitement of the crowd could no longer 
be restrained. Wiid ejaculations pierced 
the air. ‘‘The boom!” ‘The boom!” 
“Will she pass the boom?” ‘She 
strikes.”” ‘‘ Hurrah! the boom is broken.” 
“What's that?’ ‘“She’s aground!” 
“© God, be merciful to us!’ It was 
true. The noble merchantman, recoiling 
from the shock, had grounded in the 
shallow stream. The enemy were push- 
ing off in boats to board her. Her valiant 
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captain gave one glance toward the 
walls of Derry, drew his sword, and, 
cheering his men to a desperate fight, 
gave the order, “Fire!” For a few sec- 
onds only, the cloud of smoke which 
followed the report enveloped the vessel, 
and hid her from view. But those few 
seconds seemed an age to the multitude 
waiting in an agony of suspense the so- 
lution of their fate. Slowly the curtain 
rose, and revealed the gallant bark plow- 
ing her way through the waves, which 
were dancing and sparkling in the gleams 
of the setting sun. ‘She floats!’’ cried 
Walker; ‘‘the broadside saved her.”’ 
With one wild cheer of victory, the men 
sprang from the ramparts, and hastened 
to unfasten the ship quay-gates, and 
admit the vessels to the dock. The scene 
in that rescued city beggars description. 
Who can realize the ecstasy which thrilled, 
at that moment, the hearts of the brave 
defenders? They shouted, wept, laughed, 
and embraced each other; and many a 
soul, unable to sustain the exuberance of 
its joy, was wafted to heaven, carrying to 
the eternal throne the grateful praises of 
that devoted city. 

The three ships entered the quay; the 
provisions were unloaded; and the sail- 
ors, with tears in their eyes, distributed 
the food to the gaunt and hungry crowds 
who, with eager eyes and heaving bo- 
soms, stood ready to receive it. The 
night was spent in feasting and thanks- 
giving; bonfires encircled the city, and 
William's letter of commendation was 
read with every demonstration of loyalty 
and affection. But, through all the mirth, 
there was one sad thought ever and anon 
obtruding itself upon the attention. It 
was a loving regret for the noble captain 
of the Mountjoy, who fell, in the moment 
of victory, under the eyes of the thou- 
sands his bravery had saved. The Irish 
guns roared all night; while the bells of 
the rescued city sent back in answer 
deep intonations of joyous defiance. All 
the next day the bombardment con- 
tinued; but at evening the camp of the 
besiegers was broken up, and the enemy 


retreated. When the sun rose on the 





ist of August, he shone upon a smoking 
camp; upon a dismantled city, from 
whose invincible muniments not a single 
foe was visible. 

Thus ended a siege unexampled in his- 
tory for ferocity of attack and pertinacity 
of defense. To such suffering even 
Lucknow can’ scarcely offer a parallel. 
The accumulated horrors of the famine, 
pestilence, and battle, combined to deci- 
mate the ranks of the defenders. The 
seven thousand brave hearts that repelled 
the first assault of the enemy were re- 
duced to three thousand. Among the 
citizens the mortality was incalculable; 
probably ten thousand civilians perished 
during the hundred and five days of the 
investment. The Prince of Nassau said, 
in alluding to the protracted defense, 
“There could not have been a single 
soldier either within or without the walls.”’ 
He meant that no man of military gen- 
ius would have undertaken to defend, 
or failed to capture, such a fortress. 
Macaulay explains the difficulty with his 
usual sagacity: ‘It was a contest not be- 
tween engineers, but between nations; 
and victory remained with the nation 
which, though inferior in numbers, was 
superior in civilization, in capacity for 
self-government, and in stubbornness of 
resolution.” 

Nearly two centuries have passed away, 
and the animosities which that siege con- 
firmed have not yet died out. It.was but 
one hundred and fifty years after the 
Norman Conquest till Saxon and Nor- 
man were blended into Englishman ; and 
the English nation began its career as 
one in nationality, language, literature, 
and political institutions. But the co- 
ordinate divisions of Saxon and Celt, land- 
lord and tenant, Protestant and Catholic, 
are as distinctly marked in Irish society 
to-day as they were three hundred years 
ago. The spirit of the Irish is not more 
indomitable than that of the Saxon. 
Why, then, have the two races not amal- 
gamated? It is because of the difference 
of religion. The exclusive sentiment of 
the Catholic Church forbids, and has for 
centuries prevented, the affiliation of 
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these two classes. Such a fusion must 


| incubus of a selfish and intriguing priest- 


result in the downfall of that absolute | 


domination which the Catholic clergy 
have so long maintained over the igno- 
rant and superstitious peasantry. When 
Ireland has relieved herself from the 


| 
| 
| 


hood, then, and not till then, she will per- 
ceive that the call of her present interest 
and brightest destiny is to inseparable 
union and identification with the British 
Empire. Dwicut M. Lowrey. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ARTISAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


S far back as I can recall any thing, 
I find myself living with my father 
and mother in a two-story house in the 
street Chateau-Laudon, near the gate of 
Vertus, a small town in France. On the 
ground-floor, or more properly, basement, 
the rooms were occupied by a clothing- 
merchant, a solitary man who had no 
companion whatever. He attended to 
his business in the shop all through the 
day, and returned in the evening, gloomy, 
silent, with never a word, indeed, for any 
one. He drank his glass of brandy, and 
thus remained entirely alone through the 
night, never speaking or making the least 
noise. He lived as tranquilly as the dead 
which lie in the grave. We passed weeks 
without seeing or hearing him, although 
all the inmates of the house knew per- 
fectly what kind of life he led, and could 
tell to a second what to expect of him. 
Just at seven o'clock they said, ‘‘ Vautru 
has gone to town;”’ toward eight in the 
evening, ‘“‘ Vautru has come home.” 

One day something was evidently 
wrong with him; for Vautru did not go 
out in the morning, as usual; and the 
little Rose, our neighbor, on looking 
through the ventilator leading to his 
room, at a late hour, flew back in a par- 
oxysm of violent trembling and fear. 
The inmates questioned her as to what 
she had seen; and she replied, weeping, 
that ‘‘the clothes-merchant was all 
black.”’ 


scended the stairs, and found the child’s 
story true. Nothing was left of the poor 
solitary Vautru save his charred skeleton. 


Some of the neighbors de- | 


| 
| 


| 





I am always able to recall this event, 


| because it was the first time that I had 
| ever come face to face with death. The 


neighbors placed him in a coffin, a white 
cloth above it, a candle at his head, and 
one near his feet, and a dish into which 
each one who passed by his remains cast 
a few sous to pay for the funeral services. 
My mother sent her offering by me, and 
I gave it with a willing and a full heart. 
During all the time Vautru had been our 
neighbor, I had never taken much heed 
of him; but when I thought of his being 
shut up between two boards, a man that 
I had once seen alive, and that he would 
never more come back to his lonely room, 
it seemed as if I had actually loved him; 
and I cried as bitterly as if I had done 
so all along. 

I have since thought, when recalling 
these incidents, that we put too far away 
from children all sad images. The fri- 
volity of their age renders them often 
willful, selfish, and hard-natured; the 
sight of suffering or of death would tend 
to open their hearts in sympathy for 
others. 

On the story above the clothes-dealer 
lived the Mére Cauville, an excellent 
woman, who had been left a widow, with- 
out resources, and a patrimony of three 
children. So long as her husband was 
with them, they were maintained after 
a comfortable fashion; but with him 
dead, the widow, as she expressed it, 
‘‘had no longer any legs to walk upon, 
and so she had to go along on her cour- 
age!” The brave mother yoked herself 
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to a hand-cart, and went through the 
town crying young greens for sale; the 
oldest daughter bought a flat basket, 
which she filled every morning through 
the four seasons with the vegetables be- 
longing to each, while the son became 
-an itinerant chair-mender. The little 
Rose, now eight years old, managed the 
kitchen, and set the house to rights. At 
first, misery stared them in the face, and 
poverty struck many a rude blow at them. 
They had to measure their food by mouth- 
fuls; they breathed on their fingers to 
keep them warm; they slept on straw. 
But, little by little, the gains of the mother 
and of the two children increased ; farthing 
laid on farthing had become fifteen-cent 
silver-pieces. They were able to havea 
mattress, to buy a stove, and kindle fire 
in it, and to enlarge the family loaf. 
Little Rose learned to make bunches of 
sulphur allumettes, or matches, in her 
spare moments, which her sister sold, 
and she knit the stockings for them all. 
When I left the house, these brave and 
industrious people had collected furniture 
for their small rooms; they had, each one, 
nice dresses for Sunday, and good credit 
at the baker’s. The remembrance of 
the Cauvilles has always remained a 
proof to me how much the smallest 
means can be made to yield by persever- 
ance and patient energy. It is by reunit- 
ing what seems insignificant efforts that 
we arive at great results. Each of our 
fingers separately is a small affair, but 
united they form the hand by which we 
raise palaces and penetrate mountains. 
My mother and our household had 
rooms on the story above the Widow Cau- 
ville, and over us there were only the cats 
and sparrows. The best part of my 
time was passed in giving chase to these 
two animals, or -vagabondizing in the 
street. We were a dozen children in 
the neighborhood, better furnished with 
appetite than with game to satisfy it; and 
we held our receptions on the king’s 
pavement. Every thing brought amuse- 
ment to us. The snow of Winter served 
us as bullets for grand battles; the little 
streams of water we dammed up, and 





made pools in the street; the meagre 
turf of ground, not quite filled up, was 
constructed into ovens or grain-mills. In 
these labors, as in our childish plays, I 
was neither the strongest nor the best 
instructed, but I had a hatred of injustice 
that gave me the advantage of being se- 
lected to arbitrate in nearly all the quar- 
rels that occurred. The condemned 
party sometimes revenged themselves by 
giving the judge a hearty thrashing. But 
far from disgusting me with my impar- 
tiality, these hard strokes only confirmed 
the principle. Like a nail well placed, 
the more one strikes it, the stronger it 
fastens itself. The same instinct that 
led me to do what I thought right, taught 
me also never to betray what I knew of 
others. Evil, however, overtook me more 
than once; above all, in the adventure 
with a chestnut-peddler. 

He was a countryman who went through 
our faubourg with a donkey loaded with 
fruits, and who stopped always at a kind 
of inn that stood opposite our house. 
The wine of Argenteuil often prolonged 
the visit to an unseasonable length; and, 
grouped before the ass, we children re- 
garded his sack with envious eyes. One 
day the temptation provedtoostrong. The 
animal carried a sack that was torn, and 
through the rent we could see the chest- 
nuts, glossy and beautiful, as if placed 
in a window simply to whet our appetite. 
The largest and richest in color showed 
-themselves to the eye, and one of the 
company proposed to enlarge the open- 
ing. They all took the matter into 
consideration, myself alone being op- 
posed to the plan. As the majority, 
therefore, made the law, they proceeded 
to put it into execution, when I threw 
myself before the bag and cried out that 
not one of them should touch it; for 
which I tried to give my reasons. Buta 
stroke from a fist effectually shut my 
mouth, and that without ceremony. I 
gave, however, a thrust back, and the 
whole thing resulted in a general mé/ée, 
which was, in fact, my Waterloo. Over- 
borne by numbers, I drew down in my 
fall the sack which I was trying to 
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defend; and the peasant, whom the noise 
had now attracted, found me under the 
feet of the ass, and in the midst of his 
scattered chestnuts. Seeing my adversa- 
ries take to flight, he thought me an ac- 
complice in their guilt, and, without fur- 
ther parley, belabored me with several 
strokes from a whip for the very evil I 
had tried so hard to prevent. I exclaimed 
against the injustice in vain. The man 
was determined to avenge the loss of his 
merchandise, and had besides taken too 
much wine to hear well. I escaped from 
his hands at last, but wounded, bleeding, 
and furious. 

My companions did not fail also to rail 
at my scruples, so badly recompensed ; 
but I had too obstinate a will to be dis- 
couraged by such mockery. On the con- 
trary, I was more than ever determined 
in my way. After all, what if my wounds 
did make me ill, they were not those of 
shame; and I had a fancy that those who 
sneered the most at my conduct, had a 
kind of secret respect for it in their hearts. 
At any rate, as they say in the world, “I 
had found my place and begun a repu- 
tation !"’ 

Often, since that time, I have thought 
that in beating me, the man with the 
chestnuts had rendered me a service 


without knowing it—the service of a true | 


friend indeed. Not only had he taught 
me that we should do good, not for re- 
ward, but for its own sake; but he gave 
me, also, an opportunity to show a char- 
acter! I began to thank him for a repu- 
tation, which, later in life, I have always 
desired to continue. If the public report 
for right-doing is a recompense, it is also 
a bridle that leads to the thing itself; for 
the good which the world places to our 
account obliges us to merit it. Honesty, 
as achild, I certainly possessed; but as 
for the rest, I had all the faults which the 
education of the street gave. No person 
took care of me; I sprung up like the 
way-side grass, by the grace of God. 
My mother was busy all day with the care 
of her housekeeping, and my father only 
came home late in the evening from his 
work, I was for both of them simply 








another mouth more to be filled. They 
wished me to live, and not to suffer; but 
their preventive care went no further. It 
was their way of loving me. The poverty 
that always stood on the sill, sometimes 
pressed open the door and entered it; 
but I do not remember feeling its incon- 
venience. When the bread was short, 
then we all shared the hunger alike. The 
father and mother lived like the rest, just 
as they could. 

Another souvenir connected with the 
same age is that of our walks on Sun- 
day beyond the bounds of the town. We 
brought up at some great hall, full of 
men, who drank and shouted, and who 
often passed blows to one another. Then 
we seated ourselves at a long table, with 
the crowd. I can recall still, the efforts 
of my mother and of my little self to 
hinder the father from taking part in 
these broils. We usually succeeded in 
drawing him away, but generally disfig- 
ured, and often with great trouble. As 
for myself, these days were always hours 
of torture and of fear. One circumstance 
rendered them still more odious to me. 
I had a little sister named Henriette, a 
blonde, pure and sweet as the day-dawn, 
who slept near me, in a cradle made of 
osiers. I was fondly attached to this in- 
nocent creature, who always laughed 
when she saw me, and began to stretch 
out her little arms toward mine. The 
walk to the town-gate irritated her mare 
than it did me, and her cries vexed my 
father, who often uttered maledictions 
against the child. One day, wearied with 
her tears, he determined to carry her in 
his own arms; but his unsteady step 
showed that liquor had done its work, in 
making him see double; the infant slipped 
from his hands, and fell, head-foremost, 
on the pavement. As we returned, they 
gave her to me, and feeling her little head 
droop on my shoulder, I thought her 
asleep. My father rejoiced at having 
quieted the child. We reached home at 
last; for the walk seemed interminable 
tome. We laid the baby girl on the bed, 
and every one slept soundly. But on the 
morrow, I was awakened by loud cries. 
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My mother sat holding little Henriette on 
her knees, while my father gazed vacantly 
at them both, with arms crossed on his 
chest, and his head bent down. The 
little sister had died during the night. 
Without comprehending then what it was 
to die, I connected her loss with our 
walks to the barrier, which made me 
hate them more than ever. After an in- 
terruption of some weeks, my father 
wished to take them again; but my 
mother refused to follow him, and I was 
thus set free. 

In the meanwhile, I had reached 
the age of ten years, and no one had 
ever dreamed of giving mea master. In 
this, the indifference of my parents was 


brought about by the advice of Maurice. ° 


Maurice had always been the best of 
friends to our family. He was from the 
same part of the country as my father, 
and had, outside the privileges which 
these old associations gave him, that also 
which resulted from a well-proved ability 
and self-possession acquired by long 
habits of order and of work. His ac- 
quaintances repeated among themselves, 
‘‘Maurice says so and so!’’ which was 
the same as if an advocate asserted, 
“This is the law!” Now Maurice had a 
horror of printed letters. ‘‘ What good 
can come of twisting your son’s mouth 
about with an alphabet?’’ he would say 
to my father. ‘‘ Have I needed the gram- 
mar of the schools to make my way in 
the world? It is neither by the pen nor 
writing-desk that I have done it, but by 
the trowel and the auger. These make 
good workmen. Wait two years more, 
and then thou shalt give me Pierre 
Henri; and, unless the devil mixes him- 
self up in it, he will take a strong bite at 
the rubble-work and the mortar.” 

My father approved highly of this prop- 
osition. As for my mother, she preferred 
to put me to school, in the hope of seeing 
me wear the badge of merit, a silver 
cross. Nevertheless, she renounced this 
glory without much trouble; and to this 
day, if the good Lord had not interposed, 


I should never have learned to read or. 


write. 





CHAPTER II. 

Our friend Maurice did not labor en- 
tirely with others as a master companion, 
but tried little inventions of his own as 
an experiment, which brought him in 
small amounts of money, and gave him 
a taste for following them up. Some per- 
son had spoken to him of a job in ma- 
sonry, requiring inventive skill, to be 
executed for a citizen of Versailles, who 
had hitherto employed him. He con- 
sulted our family on the subject, and my 
mother advised him to write to the citi- 
zen. But Maurice had too decided a re- 
pugnance to written correspondence. He 
declared it better to wait until Sunday, 
and then go on foot to Versailles to settle 
the matter. Unfortunately, another made 
greater haste. When our friend returned 
to us, on the following Monday, he gave 
the information to my parents that the 
gentleman had signed the agreement for 
the work on the very evening of his 
visit. He regretted the failure of Mau- 
rice in obtaining it, as he had given him 
the first preference. It was a bene- 
fice worth some hundreds of francs, 
which was lost to the good mason in de- 
fault of a letter. The master-workman 
now detested, more than ever, that 
wretched ink and paper which always 
gave an advantage to intriguers over 
good artisans. The intelligent man, in 
the eyes of Maurice the operative, was 
the one who could neither read nor 
write. But my mother drew a lesson 
from this accident. She decided that it 
was better, even for a day laborer, that he 
should know black from white, and she 
spoke again of sending me to school. 
My father had no opinion of his own 
about it, and so made no opposition. 
They bought me a great card, which they 
fastened to a shoulder-belt by a kind of 
spring; they gave me two pens, a hand- 
ful of paper, called “‘ “¢t/e-jug,”’ a leather 
inkstand, an alphabet headed by a cross, 
which, in this particular case, was called 
‘The Cross of God.’’ Then they con- 
ducted me to the class of M. Saurin. 

M. Saurin had been, before the Revo- 
lution, a lay-brother or novice, in the 
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convent of the Capuchins. It was there, 
without doubt, that he had learned such 
strict discipline, and to speak through his 
nose; as for every thing else, the best 
man that ever ate bread under the heaven 
of the good Lord. Patient, easily served, 
disinterested, I loved the whole of good 
M. Saurin, save his scourge of small 
cords. He made use of it with exact 
justice, and accompanied each stroke 
with a friendly word. 

“It is for thy good, dear little one !’’ he 
would repeat, smiling blandly. Or, ‘ Re- 
member this correction, my child, oft- 
times; who loves well, chastises well; the 
rod I am giving you now is because of 
the interest I feel for you!’’ and with each 
tender phrase the triple cord of knots 
would lash the shoulders and loins. 

As for myself, I was always among the 
most cherished; that is to say, the best 
whipped, of all the class. Also, it must 
be confessed, I held the highest seat on 
the bench of Jucurables! This was the 
term given by M. Saurin to the most 
inveterate idlers. The life I had led up 
to that time, rendered the forced restraint 
insupportable to me. I felt in my very 
knees an impatience to run, which I tried 
to appease by striking out my feet to the 
right and left, or by some kind of somer- 
saults, made by my restless hands. These 
dartings back and forth made zigzag 
lines of my neighbors’ writing, and often 
sent the ink in a gushing stream over 
the most beautiful copies of M. Saurin. 
These examples were stretched along the 
whole length of the tables, suspended to 
strings, and fastened by wooden pins, as 
bleachers do their linen. They served 
us less as models for writing in a fine 
running hand, than as ramparts to con- 
ceal our misdeeds. M. Saurin, who al- 
ways had a playful word (even when his 
whip-cord made us weep), called them 
his ‘‘ Paradise of Grimaces.”’ I profited 
as much as any one could in this respect, 
and the whole of the first year went by, 
without my being able to read or write. 
I had always kept in mind what I heard 
Maurice say to my parents, and thus 
looked upon the instruction of school, as 











far as it concerned myself, as a luxury, 
for which I had no need. In any case, 
it was only essential to learn what might 
serve one in the future. 

We were then, as I can distinctly re- 
member, in the year 1806. One evening, 
in going out from school, I saw a score 
or more of working-men stop before a 
large placard glued to the wall. One of 
the number tried to spell out its meaning; 
but without being quite able even to 
make out the heading. We had among 
us a little humpback, named Pierrot, 
who was the wise one of the school, and 
who could read every description of 
writing as readily as the other boys could 
run in their wooden shoes. Seeing the 
crosses and tricolored ribbons which the 
child wore on his person, the work- 
men called to him, and one of them took 
him up in his arms, that he might see the 
characters on the card more readily. 
Pierrot read, with his little bird-like 
voice, ‘‘ Bulletin of the French Army; 
reported victory over the Prussians, at 
Jena!” 

It was an account of the battle, with 
the history of five French battalions, 
which the Prussian cavalry had not been 
able to subdue; and of five Prussian 
battalions, which the French cavalry had 
scattered like flossy threads of silk. 
Pierrot read the card with a proud air, as 
if he had been general-in-chief; and the 
workmen, with their eyes steadily fixed 
upon hin’, drank eagerly in his words. 
When the child ceased reading, those 
nearest to him cried, ‘‘Go on! go on!” 
and the others replied: ‘Give him time; 
at least, he wants a little time to breathe.” 
“Ah! but this petite citizen reads well.” 
“Come, my friend, thou wert in the 
charge of the Marshal Davoust.’”’ And 
the crowd relapsed into silence once 
more, that they might be able distinctly 
to hear Pierrot. When it was finished, 
there came along other peasants; so that 
the little humpback was obliged to begin 
anew. If, heretofore, any had been in 
the habit of treating him with contempt 
and gibes, every one now spoke of him 
with respect and applause. They even 
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went so far, these men, as to say, it was 
because of the glorious rendering of the 
news that made them understand it so 
well—they “ad to comprehend, in spite 
of themselves. The rough workers spoke 
caressingly to the child, and gave words 
of encouragement to him, while they 
imposed silence on the rest of us by 
sundry uncomfortable hits with their 
feet. The little deformed had become 
our king at a stroke. 

This incident impressed me, as the ad- 
venture of Maurice had struck my mother. 
Without reasoning the matter out, I felt 
that it was a good thing at all times to 
know for one’s self. The little triumph 
of Pierrot gave me a taste of what printed 
letters could do. I can not say that I 
made any great resolve at the time; but, 
for many following days, I became more 
attentive to my lessons. A trifle of praise 
from M. Saurin, also, increased this good 
disposition; and my first improvement 
achieved, gave me courage for the rest. 
At the end of the second year, I could 
both read and write, and M. Saurin began 
to give me lessons in calculation. These 
lessons were only granted to the most 
favored scholars—to those who evinced 
the Sacred Fire, as some old Capuchin 
called it. 

These lucky ones were taken into a 
small recess, where they found a black 
tablet, on which M. Saurin worked out 





his demonstrations. There were barriers 
to prevent the approach of all profane 
outsiders to this sanctuary. To them, 
the room was as mysterious as the sealed 
cabinet of Bluebeard. M. Saurin taught 
us the four rules with as much solemnity 
as if he was instructing us in some black 
art—that of making gold, for instance. 
And perhaps, after all, we did learn a 
science as precious. I have often thought 
that a knowledge of arithmetic is the 
greatest gift which one man can bestow 
upon another. General intelligence is 
much, the love of labor and persever- 
ance is still more; but without arithmetic, 
all that is like a tool struck in vacuum. 
To count well, is to find the agreement 
between effort and its result; that is to 
say, between cause and effect. He who 
reckons not, steps often falsely. Mathe- 
matics bear the same relation to matters 
of industry that conscience does to hon- 
esty. When we have proved a result, 
we see the truth, and rest calmly in it. 
Favored with these lessons of M. Sau- 
rin, I soon learned to calculate with great 
exactness, and to answer with ease all 
questions proposed to me on the board. 
Since Pierrot had left, I had become the 
strongest intellect in the class. The little 
silver cross never disappeared from my 
patchwork vest. Like Napoleon, I was 
proclaimed emperor by perpetuity. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 





GOD’S 


AY HAT is God’s peace? 


PEACE. 


A sun-kissed, waveless ocean ; 


/ A holy light, that never knows decrease ; 
A cloudless sky, unswept by winds’ commotion ; 
A priceless boon; an everlasting peace. 


A tower of strength to those who wisely gain it; 
A balm more fragrant than the dew of flowers. 


How rich! and yet how easy to obtain it! 


’T is but to ask aright, and it is ours. 


Forever ours; for e’en death’s billows swelling 
Shall fail to reach its home, or bid it cease. 
O, Love divine, all other love excelling, 
That gave this heritage of perfect peace! 
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SHADOWS. 


\ HEN the children are hushed in the 
nursery, 
And the swallow sleeps in the eaves, 
And the night wind is murmuring secrets 
Apart to the listening leaves, 
Then I open the inner chamber, 
That was closed from the dust of day, 
And gently undraw the curtain 
Where my holiest treasures lay. 


Sweet spirits that may not slumber; 
Cool shadows from lights now gone; 
And the echoes of voices sounding, 
All sounding for me alone. 
And, blending among the others, 
One echo is softer yet; 
One shadow is cooler, deeper; 
And my dimming eyes grow wet. 


For the image I gaze on longest 
Is the image that blessed my youth; 
The angel that lit my journey 





With her lamp of love and truth. 


We traveled life’s way together— 
A little while side by side; 
And, when I grew faint or weary, 
That light was my strength and guide. 


And dearer it grew—how dearer! 
Till I watched it wane and fade; 
And my angel said, as we parted, 
Be patient, be not afraid. 
And when I am sick and weary, 
With the heat and the dust of the day, 
How the sense of her words comes o’er me— 
Her words ere she went away! 


And I ask for a patient wisdom, 

As I journey the way alone, 
Till I tread on the golden threshold 

Of the heaven where she is gone,— 
When the children are hushed in the 

nursery, 

And the swallow sleeps in the eaves, 
And the night wind is murmuring secrets 
Apart to the listening leaves. 





- IDEALS. 


OU may talk of your ideal— 
Paint her finer than a queen, 
And try to make our lowly lot, 
And lowly living, mean ; 
But I tell you, sir, the fairest 
And the best that I have seen, 


Were common men:and women, 
Used to humble work and ways: 

Doing what was right and honest 
Without favor, without praise; 

Lighting up the night behind them 
With the whiteness of their days. 


There is one that shines upon me 
From the mists of memory— 

A woman, with the weakness 
Of a woman, it may be ;— 

But away with your ideals 
While the world holds such as she! 





To clothe her with your fantasy, 
You need not be at pains ; 

Her homespun sleeve is more to me 
Than all your bordered trains ; 

For in the blessed realm of love 
She sweetly rules and reigns. 


So keep to your ideal ; 
3ut I pray you, of your grace, 

To leave the little, homely house, 
And flowery garden-place, 

And the window, with the sunshine 
Of this dear, remembered face! 


Ah! keep to your ideal; 
But, I pray you, leave to me 
The chair there in the corner, 
Just the way it used to be, 
And the dear, devoted mother, 
With her children at her knee. 
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THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


ITS HISTORY, PRESENT ASPECT, AND NEW QUESTIONS. 


IDING through the Sixth Avenue of 

the great city of New York, not by 
any means the worst part, a friend said 
to me, looking out upon the numerous 
and recurring drinking-shops, the ‘‘ Wine 
and Beer,’ the ‘Lager Beer,’ the 
“Wines, Whiskies, and Brandies,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Liquors of all Kinds”’ shops: 

‘‘We shall never be able to put these 
grog-shops down.” 

“No,” said I, “not in the present state 
of society; but society changes. We 
can not wholly destroy these things now; 
but sure I am that inthe general average— 
and that is the only test—society has been 
improved in its moral tone since I can 
remember, and decidedly since the Amer- 
ican Revolution, I think it will improve 
more in the future, and that a persistent, 
continuous effort of Christians in social, 
in religious, and in political conduct, will 
reduce this enormous evil, and thus be 
one great means of hastening the final 
triumph of Christ upon earth.”’ 

Such has always been my view of the 
subject; but my hopes have always been 
contingent upon a costinuous effort, and 
that in all modes; for persons of any 
observation know that the modes of 
meeting intemperance have been various, 
and that each, in turn, has had some de- 
gree of success. But human nature is 
governed more by its passions and inter- 
ests than by its convictions of truth and 
righteousness. Hence, this conflict be- 
tween contending forces is continually 
going on, with this difference: that the 
passions are constant, universal, and per- 
manent, while the efforts of Christians in 
favor of righteousness are, alas! too in- 
constant, partial, and fleeting. It was 
the knowledge of this fact which doubtless 
first suggested the idea of the Women’s 
Movement; that the women should ask 
for the grace of God—the grace of God 
sufficient for all things. Men had failed; 
failed precisely because it was their pas- 





sions, their interests, which had occa- 
sioned the evil, and ever have been its 
ready defenders. What could be done? 
Here let me ask of either the minister or 
the philosopher why it is that, in all ages 
of the world, and in all countries, it has 
been men who have been the intemper- 
ate. Do women need no stimulants? or 
have they so much greater moral power, 
or so much greater moral sense, that 
they can restrain passion and limit in- 
dulgence? Why is it also that there is 
less intemperance in barbarism than in 
civilization? Intemperance pervades the 
world; but the barbarous tribes of North 
Africa have less intemperance than the 
civilized people of North America. Why? 
But to return. When women, the great 
sufferers from this vice, found that no 
human help appeared to avail, they 
sought that help from prayer. They 
prayed at home; they prayed in the 
church; they prayed in the social meet- 
ing; and at last they went to those 
drinking-houses, and prayed with their 
keepers. And this was called the Cru- 
sade, the Women’s Movement. 

The early history of this movement 
has been given in the REPosITory; but 
since that time new issues and new ques- 
tions have arisen, of which some account 
must be given in order to understand 
future movements. Here let me say that 
there is an historical doubt as to the place 
of beginning the Women’s Movement. 
It has been assumed that it begun in 
Ohio, and that the place of beginning 
was either Hillsboro or Washington, 
Fayette County; but I am assured by 
the secretary of the Society that two 
weeks before the first movement in Ohio, 
about the 15th of December, 1873, the 
movement was begun at Fredonia, Cha- 
tauque County, New York. Be that as it 
may, the Crusades were continued in 
Ohio until nearly or quite one thousand 
saloons or grog-shops were shut up, and 
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a most depressing influence was felt in 
the liquor-traffic. This was so marked 
that intelligent men in Cincinnati de- 
clared that the dullness of trade was due 
to the Crusade. That it shut up many 
saloons, that it reduced the amount of 
liquor sold, and that it saved hundreds 
of young men from ruined lives, is be- 
yond a doubt. And yet it is equally true 
that many of the grog-shops have re- 
sumed business, and the liquor-traffic 
revived in its hopes, if not in its growth. 
To understand this, we must resume the 
history of this movement, and note some 
new questions and proceedings. 

About the beginning of April, the 
women’s leagues of Cincinnati were 
formed, and their organization made with 
reference to commencing the Crusade. 
The city was divided into districts, and 
large meetings held in the principal 
churches; chiefly, however, in the Meth- 
odist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Chris- 
tian. St. Paul’s Methodist, the Ninth- 
street Baptist, and the First and Second 
Presbyterian churches were the first, and 
continued to be the principal centers of 
the temperance leagues. At length all 
things were ready; and the “bands,” as 
they were called, of the Women’s League 
proceeded to their work. They began 
in the very heart of the city. They be- 
gan with Fourth Street—the principal 
promenade—and with a saloon near the 
Merchants’ Exchange, where many peo- 
ple congregated at noon. The effect at 
first was very striking. As the women 
moved along the street in a continuous 
column, two and two, the cry arose, 
“They are coming!” and soon thousands 
of people gathered on the streets. But 
if the movement of the women was ex- 
traordinary, that of the crowd was equally 
so. The face of the people exhibited 
every expression. The greater number 
were amazed, and looked on with blank 
wonder. Others had the look of intense 
curiosity. Here and there men looked 
and uttered the feelings of disgust and 
hate. Others again, but plainly a few, 
had the deep and even tender look of 
sympathy and hope; but evidently with 





no faith in such a movement. The 
“‘street- work,” as it was termed, was 
very simple, and sometimes very affect- 
ing. The women moved along the street, 
two and two, sometimes singing, until 
they came to their objective point—some 
prominent saloon. Then they formed 
in a circle round the door, sung a hymn, 
kneeled down, and prayed. Sometimes 
they were allowed to enter the saloon, 
This, however, was not common; and in 
general they formed on the sidewalk, 
round the door of the shop, and sang 
and prayed alternately for more or less 
time. The hymns sung were familiar; 
but the most beautiful, ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” 
“There is a fountain filled with blood,” 
and similar ones, were heard rising upon 
the air, and above the noise of the streets, 
awakening the attention of the passers-by 
with strange sounds, and, to many, un- 
known harmonies. There is no doubt 
that there were many who never entered 
a church, who, in this way, were startled 
into a knowledge that religion existed, 
and that it existed in connection with the 
best characters of society, and the sweet- 
est music of the human voice. To the 
credit of the people, be it said that the 
multitude in the street seldom disturbed 
the women or uttered any thing disagree- 
able. Far otherwise was it with those 
most deeply interested—the saloon-keep- 
ers. They, however, were not at all con- 
certed or united in the plan to be pursued. 
Some, as | have said, received the women 
into their saloons. Others said they were 
very sorry to be engaged in such business, 
and would quit it when they could do any 
thing else. But these were few. The 
great body closed their doors, and in- 
stinctively pursued the plan of making 
as much noise and bluster as possible, 
to stop the women. 

I -vas a witnsss to one of these scenes, 
which, in diabolism of conduct, exceeded 
any thing I ever saw. The saloon was 
on a principal street, and at the corner 
of an alley. There was a door in front, 
and a door on the alley. The church 
where the Crusaders met was only a 
square or two off; and the saloon-keeper 
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had evidently expected them, and pre- 
pared himself accordingly. He shut the 
front door, opened the door on the alley, 
and offered free beer to all who came. 
The result was, his shop was filled with 
rowdies. He was a foreigner, and one 
of the profane and impious sort. As 
soon as the women began to sing, they 
began to sing also, and roared out drink- 
ing and profane songs with the utmost 
power of voice. Then the women prayed, 
and the roar of riot and revelry con- 
tinued. In the mean time, the alley-door 
being open, new-comers—even young 
boys—crowded in to get free beer; and 
Satan seemed to triumph in one of the 
worst exhibitions of his power. On the 
other hand, one of the sublimest exam- 
ples of moral courage was there shown. 
Those Christian women never for a mo- 
ment faltered. Their voices, whether in 
song or prayer, were heard in the inter- 
vals of that wil? roar and riot, until, at 
length, the rowdies’ of the saloon, either 
ashamed or tired out, ceased their noise 
and turmoil. The women closed with 
prayer, and quietly retired. 

One other scene may be noticed, as 
characteristic of this whole work. This 
was the Convention of the Women’s 
Temperance Leagues in Cincinnati. This 
was in all aspects most extraordinary. 
Two great churches were filled at the 
same time, and the speeches made by 
women showed such a peculiar and 


heretofore unknown talent of that kind, 


that all observers, especially men, were 
both interested and astonished. One 
lady in her speeches exhibited such clear 
logic and powerful reasoning as to con- 
vince all that those talents were not con- 
fined to men. Nearly all the speakers, 
however, showed feeling and keen per- 
ceptions, rather than reasoning; and, 
judging by results, these qualities are the 
most effective in a popular audience. All 
people have not logic; but all people 
have feeling and perceptions and a con- 
scious knowledge of what ought and 
what ought not to be in society. Hence, 
on a question of vice and virtue, an ap- 
peal to the feelings and the common 
VoL. XXXV.—o9 





sense of mankind is the most effective. 
In a cause like that of temperance, the 
women have an advantage over all ora- 
tors and logicians. But to pursue our 
little history. On the principal day of 
the Convention—assembled in Wesley 
Chapel—the leagues voted to meet on 
the Esplanade, in the afternoon. At the 
hour appointed, they marched out—six 
hundred in number—passed through 
Fourth Street, up Vine to the Esplanade, 
on Fifth. As the front couples reached 
the end of the stone platform, they 
kneeled down—until the whole were 
kneeling— and prayers ascended. Many 
in the multitude uncovered their heads; 
and no noise or disturbance occurred. 
It was a scene of beauty and of moral 
grandeur which I have never seen equaled, 
and one whichtawed into silence the ha- 
tred of enemies and the indifference of 
friends. Such were the scenes which 
occurred in Cincinnati during the short 
season of the Crusaders. They were, in 
a less degree, repeated throughout Ohio. 
The churches were heard resounding 
with prayers; and the traveler, arrested 
for a moment at the railroad station, 
heard the soft voices of women, singing 
“Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’’ and ut- 
tering the prayers which, in spite of all 
appearances, are heard at the throne of 
God. The work went on, until arrested 
in Cincinnati by the police, and in the 
country by hot weather. 

Before I state the manner and cause 
why the temperance leagues of Ohio 
ceased tueir out-door work, let me stop to 
answer one, and an all-important ques- 
tion: What good have the Crusaders 
done? This question is asked by good 
and sincere Christians; and asked with 
a sneer by the enemies alike of temper- 
ance and Christianity, as well as those 
who are indifferent to both. It is a fair 
question, and demands an answer from 
one who sympathized with the Women’s 
Movement most thoroughly, and who 
believes that temperance is a main part 
of Righteousness, and both second only 
to Faith. The answer is twofold,—first, 
in reference to the actual work done; 
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and, secondly, in reference to what is to 
be done hereafter. 

First. In reference to the work done. 
I have already said that about one thou- 
sand grog-shops were closed. But, inas- 
much as many of these (especially at 
Washington C. H.) have recommenced, 
and, if nothing further is done, this busi- 
ness of destruction will go on uninter- 
ruptedly, it may be said that that work 
was temporary and unimportant. Let it 
be so. That was not half the work. To 
understand this, let me turn to scenes of 
which I was daily a witness. One of the 
centers of the League was the Ninth- 
street Baptist Church, Cincinnati. Many 
times, in the month of April and begin- 
ning of May, I attended ‘those meetings, 
and remained until they were closed. I 
am a fair, and I think honest, witness of 
those transactions. The afternoon began 
with a common congregation, and simple 
exercises, in the church. The ‘“ band” 
then went on their Crusade mission. In 
the meanwhile, there was singing and 
praying in the church. In about an 
hour the ‘‘band”’ returned, singing as 
they entered. Here commenced a part 
of this work, which was unquestionably 
doing good. With them entered hun- 
dreds of men, women, boys, and girls, 
some of whom, doubtless, had never 
entered the churches, but were attracted 
by the Crusaders on the streets. The 
church would soon be filled. Then there 
would be brief singing and _ praying. 
Then the pledge would be handed round, 
and numbers took it. One striking fea- 
ture was observed every day. When 
the congregation would be nearly gone, 
young men, who obviously did not like 
to be seen by the multitude, would walk 
up to the desk, talk with thé women, 
sign the pledge, and often say that it 
was their only refuge from destruction. 
So also the “‘ pledge” was taken by thou- 
sands in various parts of the State; and, 
although many of these may relapse, 
yet many will not; and the amount of 
drinking in country places is palpably 
reduced. People ask, ‘‘Has the Woin- 
en’s Movement done any good?” very 





much in the spirit with whicli the Phari- 
sees asked ‘“‘Can any good come out of 
Nazareth?’ Good can and does come out 
of Nazareth; and it is unfortunate, per- 
haps not less for themselves than for the 
world, that so many Christians ask about 
the plainest works of righteousness, 
whether any good is done. The very 
effort to do good, does good; and, like 
the seed of fruit, perpetuates its kind. 

Secondly. The great and important ef- 
fect of the Women’s Movement was to 
awaken public attention, and create an 
agitation of the subject. No question ever 
will be discussed, or even thought of, 
until somebody begins—somebody throws 
out ideas, andcreates excitement. There 
is no evil in society which does not dread 
discussion. There is no conservative 
who does not dread agitation. There is 
no ally of the devil so serviceable as that 
sluggish condition of society in which 
vice mantles its surfac®, like the green 
scum upon the stagrrant pool, unmoved 
by any breath of censure, undisturbed 
by any agitation of the elements, un- 
dreading any accountability. Such was 
the state of society, in recent years, in 
regard to intemperance. The liquor- 
traffic had engaged the interests of so- 
ciety, suborned commerce, depraved 
public sentiment, and paralyzed con- 
science. It appealed alike to the pas- 
sions of avarice and sensuality ; it had the 
hardy audacity to ask immunity for the 
wrongs it committed, because of its con- 
tribution to the treasury, when that 
treasury was exhausted to support the 
pauperism, the madness, imbecility, and 
misery which that traffic had caused. 
Hence, the Women’s Movement did a 
most efficient work in exciting the feel- 
ing and conscience of society. Whether 
that good will be continued will depend 
upon the continuance and consistency 
of persistent effort. If eternal vigilance 
be the price of liberty, it is not less so 
of public virtue. 

Let us now turn to the political aspect 
of the temperance question, beginning 
with the temporary (as I believe) arrest 
of the Women’s Movement. The first 
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movement of the Crusaders upon the 
streets of Cincinnati attracted great 
crowds of people. At first, the multi- 
tudes treated it as a mere matter of won- 
der and curiosity. But soon the mer- 
chants began to complain of obstructing 
the streets. This complaint was seized 
upon by the enemies of temperance, and 
used as a weapon against the Crusaders. 
The public authorities of Cincinnati are 
all elected by the liquor interest; and if 
some friend of public virtue, not in their 
interest, should happen to be elected, he 
would only be a spared monument to 
such a possibility. Hence, the police 
commissioners and the Council imme- 
diately sought to discover some mode by 
which this Christian Crusade could be put 
down. They were not long in finding it. 
There was an ordinance passed a few 
years before, but never enforced, to pre- 
vent the annoyance of street-loafers at 
the corners of the streets. That ordi- 
nance literally allowed the police to arrest 
any three or four persons loafing on the 
corners, unless they moved on. Finding 
this law ready made, the police commis- 
sioners issued their proclamation (through 
the mayor) against any such proceeding 
as collecting together to sing and pray on 
the streets, and obstructing the sidewalks. 
But the women continued on the streets 
by moving slowly, which they had a 
right to do. On one of these occasions, 
in the midst of theeGerman population, 
an excited mob came out, threw water 
upon the women, andthreatened violence. 
Then the mayor arrested the ‘‘band”’ for 
causing a riot. They were just “43” in 
number, and have gone into history as 
the ‘‘43”’ who certainly, for moral cour- 
age and endurance, have been exceeded 
by but few of the workers for human refor- 
mation. They were marched off quietly 
to the station, and put in among drunk- 
ards and thieves. Of course, to keep 
them.there was the last thing the author- 
ities intended; for then they would be 
actual martyrs, and have tenfold their 
former influence. So the mayor soon 
appeared and offered to have them bailed. 
But the women said, ‘‘ No: we want 





nobody to bail us, but will stand upon 
the law."’ Here was a puzzle; but the 
mayor soon found a way out. ‘ Ladies, 
I will Aarvole you, to appear at court to- 
morrow.’ They hardly knew what “ pa- 
role’’ was, but they were willing to go 
home, and appear at court in the morning. 
They did; but as any one might have 
anticipated, they were dismissed without 
atrial. Thus ended the Crusade in Cin- 
cinnati, by force; and in the country it 
practically ended by the great heat of 
the Summer. The temperance leagues 
have since been reorganized, and although 
the modes of operation may be different, 
yet we may hope that the agitation thus 
begun will be continued, and that the 
feeling which impels us to save, to re- 
form, and to diminish the evils of human- 
ity will continue to animate all Christian 
hearts. + 

Another chapter of this history, and 
that purely political, has to be written. 
A Convention for the amendment of the 
Constitution of Ohio had been all Winter 
in session, and adjourned. They pro- 
posed a new Constitution to the people 
of Ohio; and, in addition, four separate 
propositions. If the Constitution was 
adopted, and any one of these proposi- 
tions, then that proposition became a part 
of the Constitution. One of the propo- 
sitions submitted was “‘license’’ or ‘‘ no 
license’’ to retail liquor. Of course, the 
temperance people were opposed to “‘li- 


“cense ;’’ for if license did not, as was as- 


sumed by its friends, increase the retail 
of liquor, and only regulated it, neverthe- 
less no Christian man could license what 
he denounced as evil, and, no more than 
in theft or murder, could give the con- 
sent and respectability of law to what he 
denounced as sin and crime. It was a 
plain case. Of course, then, temperance 
people opposed the ‘“‘license’’ proposi- 
tion, and most fortunately they had two 
votes. If they defeated “license,” it 
failed; if they defeated ‘‘license” as a 
proposition, they succeeded. If they de- 
feated the Constitution, they succeeded 
also, because all was defeated. The ex- 
isting Constitution of Ohio, enacted in 
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1852, prohibited “license,” and so it was 
only necessary to defeat the new Consti- 
tution to defeat “license’’ utterly. So 
the political campaign begun in June and 
continued to the 18th of August, when 
the vote was taken. In the meanwhile, 
public meetings were held all over the 
State, and temperance men and women 
spoke in churches, in the open air, and 
in every place where they could influence 
the vote. They were successful. The 
Constitution was defeated by about one 
hundred and fifty thousand majority, and 
the “‘license’’ proposition by nine thou- 
sand. The latter was rather unexpected, 
even by the sanguine friends of temper- 
ance. But this victory has given a hope, 
and a sort of prestige, to the temperance 
cause, which, if properly used, will be of 
great value. One effect of this was to 
exasperate the friends of the liquor-traffic 
and disappointed politicians, so that they 
threaten to repeal the existing laws 
against the retail of liquor. Be it so. 
What is the position and duty of temper- 
ance people? If the present Legislature 
should do so foolish and so wicked an 
act, then the great issue upon the temper- 
ance cause in Ohio will come in October, 
1875, when the elections for members,of 
the Legislature will occur. If that. issue 
be made, then it is the high duty of every 








Christian friend of temperance to vote 
only for members of the Legislature who 
will enact and enforce the most stringent 
laws against the retail of liquor. If they 
do this, they can easily carry three-fourths 
of the Legislature; for the liquor-traffic 
can control only the large towns. Per- 
haps the politicians will avoid such a 
dangerous issue; but they can only do it 
by leaving the present stringent laws un- 
touched, and in no way impeding their 
enforcement. 

And, now, what can be said against the 
Women's Movement ? It has done much. 
It may do more. Will Tyndall say the 
prayer was not answered? He wanted a 
test. Here is one. Grog-shops were 
closed; the “‘ pledge’ was taken by thou- 
sands; ‘‘ license’’ was defeated. Itis no 
answer to say that the evil of intemper- 
ance continues, or that grog-shops are 
reopened. He might just as well say 
that the laws of nature were relaxed and 
then reacted. The fact remains. The 
Women's Movement das donea great 
work. They may claim the glory of 
well-doing; and if the angels regard with 
favor the actions of men, they will smile 
upon all the efforts which have been 
made, and are now making, to hasten the 
progress of the kingdom of God. 

E. D. MANSFIELD, LL. D. 





REPOSE. 


HE day is ended. 


Ere I sink to sleep 


My weary spirit seeks repose in thine; 
Father! forgive my trespasses, and keep 
This little life of mine. 


With loving kindness curtain Thou my bed; 
And cool in rest my burning pilgrim-feet ; 
Thy pardon be the pillow for my head— 
So shall my sleep be sweet. 


At peace with all the world, dear Lord, and Thee, 
No fears my soul’s unwavering faith can shake; 
All’s well,—whichever side the grave for me 
The morning light may break! 
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WHAT WE SEE. 


HE eyes of all are of the same, or 

similar, organism; but the interior 
eyes, which the outer vision interprets, 
are as unlike as are the judgment and 
statement of different individuals. What 
was once seen to be ‘‘very good,”’ some 
of us fail to see at all; other some be- 
hold as passable; yet others as a blem- 
ish, or, as Mordecai was to Haman, an 
‘‘eye-sore.” 

Every one seeks to get the most he 
can from life. Accordingly, if we were 
to see an advertisement of the discovery 
of an optical instrument by which all 
objects could be accurately discerned, 
and this in a pure light, like that which 
falls upon a hill in face of the sun at the 
wane of an Autumn afternoon, should 
we not wish for its possession ? Our early 
ancestors saw what is now hidden from 
our natural vision, The expression, 
“The Lord appeared unto them,”’ is 
common; and that he talked with them 
face to face, by the representation of his 
angel, if not by real presence, was no 
extraordinary occurrence. As man be- 
came further removed from the divinity 
of his origin, he gradually lost the faculty 
of clear-seeing. Now, we see through a 
glass darkly. In all periods of the world, 
however, there have been instances of 
persons perceiving beyond the natural. 
Their vision has been purified by extreme 
processes. The promise in the beatitude, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God,” contains an adaptation 
for the present life. The more man puts 
off the evil of his nature, and takes the 
likeness of the Divine, the more perfect 
will be his vision of truth. There is to 
us no more impressive annunciation in 
the Word than this, in John viii, 51: “I 
say unto you, If a man keep my saying, 
he shall never see death.’’ How cer- 
tainly and often has this promise been 
verified! The disciple who has kept 
Christ’s saying has never so much as 


seen the shadow of the last enemy, but | 





has passed out of life in inexpressible 
triumph. 

To inquire by what methods persons 
have improved or deteriorated their men- 
tal and spiritual sight, is no idle specula- 
tion, but a theme of the highest import. 
One of the prices we have paid for mod- 
ern refinements is a loss of power in 
seeing. What is now impalpable was 
aforetime familiar. Communication by 
symbolism quickened apprehension in 
special directions, and developed a dex- 
terity of perception which declined on 
the introduction of letters. This may 
have been ‘a reason why Plato wished 
the alphabet had never been invented. 
Though we look upon the sixteen letters 
which Cadmus brought into Greece with 
a reverence little short of that bestowed 
on the eight people who came out of the 
ark, it is by no means certain that we 
rightly estimate the mental processes 
that were required in the previous arts of 
expression. Given to man an alphabet, 
and his choice, which before had the 
world for its field, is limited to little above 
a score of characters. 

Schubert says that the original natural 
language of man was symbolical; in 
proof of which he cites Peter’s dream. 
Picture-writing, not lessthan symbols, has 
contained much of the strength of all 
primitive language. Figures of speech 
arg employed to convey important studies 
for thought. Skilled manipulators of 
words understand this art. ‘‘ What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see?’’ asked 
Jesus of the people concerning John; “‘a 
reed shaken with the wird?” This pic- 
ture, thus presented to their minds, in- 
cluded a profound symbolism. To them 
it was but an outline faintly traced from 
nature—a hollow rush in a dank. place, 
and moved by the passing breeze. 

To Jesus, was not the reed significant? 
Did he not foresee that it would one day 
be placed in his own hand, an emblem 
of his temporal defeat? Did he not also 
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see, in this figure, a humble man impelled 
by the Spirit of God? : 
Homer describes Ulysses as casting 
himself down on the reeds; the reeds 
being to him an emblem of rest. Dante, 
entering Purgatory, was ordered to gather 
a rush and gird himself with it; it being 
to him an emblem of chastisement. To 
seek to comprehend the full legendary 
significance of the reed is not now our 
purpose. It will suffice to fasten the fact 
that fine associations were interwoven 
with outward shapes. We may so edu- 
cate the eye, or rather the brain, as to 
derive tenfold more pleasure, as well as 
profit, from the commonest observation, 
than will another who has but the merest 
constiousness of what he sees. As Car- 
lyle quotes from an ancient author, ‘‘ In 
every subject there is inexhaustible mean- 
ing. The éye sees in it what the eye 
brings means of seeing.’” He then adds, 
‘To Newton, and to Newton’s dog, Dia- 
mond, what a different pair of universes! 
While the painting on the optical retina 
of both was, most likely, the sanie.’’ It 
is a favorite idea of the sages, that we see 
only what we bring in our own eyes. 
‘The soul,’’ says Epictetus, ‘‘resembles 
a vessel filled with water; the appearance 
of things resembles a ray falling upon its 
surface. If the water is moved, the ray 
will seem to be moved likewise, though, 
in reality, it is without motion.”” Goethe 
puts in his ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ Each sees what he 
carries in heart."" ‘‘The light by which 
we see in this world comes out of the 
soul of the observer,’’ writes Emersons 
The happiness of life consists in what 
we see; and certainly our individual char- 
acter is more entirely revealed in how 
we look at things, and equally how things 
look to us, than in any other exercise of 
the mind. Great souls see much in little; 
whence their contentment, and sublime 
indifference to the miseries of extreme 
civilization. Our greed for artificial show 
comes from the failure to see the signifi- 
cance of common and little things. Of 
all the falsities of what we see, none is 
comparable with that which beholds self 
inscribed on every object, and in every 





event which comes to the notice. In op- 
tics we hear of subjective sensations of 
color. The ego gives the spectacle, and 
not the sun or moon. This kind of see- 
ing betrays, more or less, the presence 
of disease. The mental state which sees 
/ first, largest, and best, equally indicates 
the absence of sound health, if not of 
perfect sanity. Such a person looks on 
all whom he meets as a foil or a tool for 
hisown use. You are instantly measured 
by your capacity of appreciating and 
serving him. He offers inquiry for your 
health for the sole object of securing an 
opportunity to descant upon his own 
bodily troubles. It is himself who has 


‘suffered. Does his friend allude to an 


experience of pleasure, he straightway 
feels a twinge of regret that it was not 
his own; while he is careful to give out 
the impression of his slight estimate of, 
or total indifference to, that which he has 
no means of possessing. He seizes the 
earliest opportunity to introduce what he 
is doing, and has-done. Sometimes he 
takes the style of a monkey, and is fran- 
tic with merriment over his own tricks. 
Again, he recounts his exploits with a 
gravity worthy of a rhinoceros. 

Why need men, save in rarest in- 
stances, tell what they have done? We 
can see more than language can describe, 
in their acts, nay, in their commonest 
words and looks. ‘‘Sheep,’’ says an an- 
cient writer, ‘‘do not throw up the grass, 
to show the shepherds how much they 
have eaten; but inwardly digesting their 
food, they outwardly produce wool and 
milk.’’ Even the child sees results of 
the deeds on character. Every one dis- 
covers growth. The skilled observer can 
detect the growing, like the god Heimdal, 
whose sense was so acute he could per- 
ceive the wool grow on the lambs. 

When disciples of Christ’s Gospel be- 
tray this defect of sight, it is more de- 
plorable than in other instances, since we 
expect from them the high form-type of 
the central thought of grace. J and my 
God is not less conspicuous in the words 
and ways of this class of men than, ac- 
cording to Addison, was Fgo et rex meus, 
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in the “violent egotism" of Cardinal 
Wolsey. Whenever these are unfortu- 
nately found, let them be prayed for, as 
though afflicted with a grievous disease, 
and one which is the more dangerous 
because itis contagious. ‘‘I like the Rev. 
Dr. ,’ said a young man, who seldom 
sought the society of clergymen, ‘‘ because 
he is not perpetually talking about himself 
and his achievements. Whenever he 
chances to stumble upon his own person, it 
is more as a severe critic than an admirer. 
He enters into one’s feelings with a sym- 
pathy worthy of a Christ. Yes; I would 
fight for that man if need were; whereas 
I feel like fighting these little-great men, 
who are afraid to show hardly a con- 
sciousness of your existence lest they 
sacrifice their own personality.”’ 

There was reason in these ungracious 
words. Truly great souls see God in the 
humblest disciple; they see a ‘‘disciple”’ 
oftener than others, and always as pos- 
sible in all; they see themselves last and 
least. These I-seers make use of the 
doctrine and most blessed truth of holi- 
ness to the detriment of its reputation in 
the world. The pearl of great price, for 
which they profess to sell all they have, 
appears to be personal attainment in 
themselves and others, to the prejudice 
of the activity of highest adoration. No 
man is to blame for intensest seeking to 
be transformed in heart, and thence in 
in life, into the image of Christ; but 
Christ’s image must be studied, rather 
than its reflection upon the man. The 
true artist contemplates his own work 
little; his model he studies with absorb- 
ing devotion, until he discovers what is 
hidden to the unskilled. ‘‘ Beholding 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory.”’ 
Looking at self brings the soul into an 
arid sphere of prejudices. 

We have seen in the history of the 
Church, that when a number of these 
persons come into organized association, 
there is danger of their growing on their 
idea-stalk in a complacent whorl, to the 
apparent separation from all foreign pro- 
ducts. This has been noticeable in the 








extreme mystics of France and Germany. 
It is always the tendency of absorption 
for the maintenance of any one type of 
experience. The separation which Christ 
enjoined upon his disciples was from the 
world, and not from each other. To at- 
tempt in any wise to dissever those who 
profess the higher hfe from those in the 
lower plane of faith, will be as fatal to 
the body of the Church as to tear off the 
calipash of a turtle from the calipee. 
Fellowship with Christ produces fellow- 
ship with all who love him. And this is 
the witness that we are in the regenera- 
tion according to his will. 

As soon as we consider others in the 
genuine spirit of self-forgetfulness, we 
come into society with those angels who 
are sent from the holy presence to minis- 
ter to them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion. ‘In all their affliction he was af- 
flicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them.”’ Coextensive with the put- 
ting on ‘“‘the new man, which after God 
is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness,’ is the growth in the grace of 
friendship. The gravest, the best cul- 
tured, need sympathy, and are grateful 
for it, more than they confess. Profes- 
sional interest in men fails to meet the 
wants of those who cultivate a distinct 
personality; but, despite prejudice and 
perversity, the most reticent and conserv- 
ative are touched by love born of the 
Holy Spirit—that unselfish love which, 
like the pure fragrance of roses and 
violets, is grateful to the sense, without 
producing exhaustion, or demanding rep- 
aration in return. , 

If men and women who seek to win 
souls would exercise more sweet and 
simple consideration of others, in the 
common courtesies and fellowships, how 
would their influence extend! But the 
other day, I was interested to hear a 
man who has written some books which 
betray the sharp knife of criticism on 
every page, warmly praise an eccentric 
public man, whose tastes and habits are 
unlike his own. It was not his to tread 
so gingerly on alien ground. Casting 
about for the cause, it soon transpired 
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that several rose-leaved notices of this 
man and his products from the eccentric 
man had been laid away in one of the 
drawers of his memory. Hence, this 
docility of regard. After all, it was only 
natural. ‘If you would be well spoken 
of, learn to speak well of others,” said 
Epictetus. And the wisest man of the 
Old Testament writes, ‘‘ A man that hath 
friends must show himself friendly.” 

Another class of seers are those who 
behold all things from too low a stand- 
point. Their basis of judgment is dis- 
proportioned to truth. To them, events 
and conditions are a succession of mount- 
ains. The difficulty is, they live on too 
low ground. Were they habitual dwell- 
ers on the heights, scenes in‘the valleys 
of ordinary life would have no power to 
assume gigantic proportions. These per- 
sons spend the best of their lives in con- 
flict with trifles which have little real 
connection with their absolute prosperity 
here, and none with the approaching 
hereafter. Flights of choice rhetoric are 
wasted over the characteristics of a serv- 
ant. An ill-fitting garment will be des- 
canted upon with an intensity presumed 
to be worthy the frame of mind of a 
person condemned to wear the shirt of 
Nessus. A remedy for this incorrect 
vision is to ask one's self, ‘‘Am I not 
looking at this thing in a manner 
which would cause Socrates or the apos- 
tle Paul to rate me very low in the scale 
of intelligence?’ ‘‘No matter,’’ replies 
the objector; ‘‘a philosopher whose en- 
tire wardrobe consisted of a cloak (pro- 
vided by subscription), and an apostle 
who left his cloak at Troas, and had to 
trouble his friend to bring it after him, 
are hardly models in common practical 
affairs.” 

It is better to obey the old injunction, 
to aim at a star rather than at the bush. 
Even then, we shall actually hit low 
enough. Happiness is sooner secured 
by too much unconcern rather than by 
prolonged contemplation of trifles, which 
are sure to betray their insignificance in 
the lapse of time. 

“The coigne of vantage”’ is where we 





are able to make judicious selections. 
Macaulay, speaking of Thucydides, ob- 
serves: ‘‘He is perfect master of the art 
of diminution. He never fails to con- 
tract and expand in the right place.” 
The best lookers see only what is essen- 
tial to desired results, in harmonious 
proportion. And this suggests the cog- 
nate theme,—What we see in the con- 
struction of our homes. A Christian 
who has ‘‘tasted of the heavenly gift,” 
would not be supposed to build a joss- 
house for his place of abode. ‘“ But I 
fear,’ said the apostle, ‘‘lest by any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Christ." Whence the spirit which 
builds these artificial tawdry houses all 
over our land, in which dwell men and 
women professing godliness? 

“A judicious artist will use his eye, 
but he will trust only to his rule,’’ said 
South. Is our rule that which common 
sense, and the scope of actual means, 
have furnished? or is it a joss-stick, 
which we burn as incense before our 
idols made by Fashion? 

Dr. Franklin could not have written 
truer to-day than when he gave these 
words: ‘“‘The eyes of other people are 
the eyes that ruin us. If all but myself 
were blind, I should want neither fine 
clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture.”’ 

The well furnished mind regards pro- 
portion more than the ornamentation of 
particulars. This proportion is regulated 
by the wants, and tastes, and means, 
and not by any thought of imitation. 
‘What I want—what I can afford,’’ and 
not what other people have, and what 
they afford, are what should be studied in 
this important item of personal interest. 

Man seeks various forms of expression 
or representation of himself. Into no 
one form does he throw so much spirit 
and endeavor as the home. It is his 
triumph of mind over matter; his pic- 
ture to the world of what he would rep- 
resent as largely contributing to his 
happiness. It incarnates his idea where 
words fail. Affectation is never so out 
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of place as in the house of abode. The 
greater the mind, the more correct the 
demands for material comfort. 

‘‘But what is correct?’ asks the ob- 
jector. - ‘We have no civil paladin to 
make and enforce sumptuary laws. This 
is a free land, and, thanks to freedom, 
every man may give utterance to his free 
thought in architecture.” 

There is a rusty, homely little proverb, 
which says, ‘‘Consistency is a jewel.” 
If we assume to be very good and very 
civilized, and, from this assumption, to 
send forth speech to the wicked and un- 
civilized, called ‘‘heathen,” it becomes 
us to see to it that at least we do not 
live in glass houses. 

One of these heathen, Confucius, is 
reported to have said, ‘‘He who fixeth 
his soul on show, loseth reality.’’ Chris- 
tian men and women who teach self- 
sacrifice often strain a point to the en- 
croachment cn their real income, in order 
to produce a glaring effect in their homes. 
Some other person has something which 
they call fine and fashionable; and they 
must have something a little finer, and 
more pronounced in show. 

Like a person who has partaken of a 
powerful drug which, for the time, brings 
into the brain a pleasing succession of 
delusive pictures, and afterward leaves a 
more miserable state than before, the 
builder for vain effects enjoys his fleeting 
dream; then wakes to his unreal life, 
amid the ‘‘lifeless idols, void and vain.” 
He finds that the care and labor, both 
personal and by service, which demands 
the keeping up of what he has just be- 
gun, engross the best part of his thought. 
His wife, if faithful to the ideal of the 
fine housekeeping, is but the head serv- 
ant of the establishment. His children, 
whose natures rebel against so much 
artificial restraint, oftenest seek comfort 
in scenes widely foreign from the ele- 
gant home. Hence, the common worth- 
less or inferior youth who are reared in 
the modern ways. They have no home 
which meets the demands of their hearts. 

It is this state of artificial seeing in 
the construction of homes, which accounts 





for the extraordinary migration of fam- 
ilies in the Summer season to a simpler 
condition of life. Half the American 
people seem to be rushing to the woods 
and sands, where they glory in simplicity 
of life. The more of a senseless store- 
house the home, the greater the greed of 
its dwellers to escape, whenever it is possi- 
ble, to the plain and even rude life intents. 
Elegant women, whose homes are filled 
with luxury, rejoice to escape from their 
bondage of servants and the safe-keeping 
of stuffs of price, to the lives of gypsies 
and half-civilized races. By the sea, or 
in the groves, they revel in the delights 
of freedom; and only the thought of their 
emancipation being but temporary, brings 
a cloud upon their vision. 

There must be some grave mistakes in 
the modern home of the wealthy man, 
else wife and children would not be so 
delighted to leave it at frequent intervals. 

This brings us to at least one of the out- 
growing topicsin close relation tothe home 
and what Jargely constitutes its happiness 
or misery; namely, servants. It seems 
to me that it is common to demand too 
much of those whom we employ in our 
domestic service. We see perpetually 
an ideal for these members of the house- 
hold which the real never supplies. 
From this comes disappointment; and it 
is disappointment which is responsible 
for the greater part of all our woes and 
vexations. If we expected, at first and 
‘all the time, from these persons just what 
we have a right to expect, and no more, 
we should get along very sensibly with 
any excess of happiness more than was 
counted on, reckoned as a welcome 
surprise. * 

If the mistress, on receiving a new 
servant, should exert herself more, and 
the servant less or none at all, she would 
find a real gain. Let her say somewhat 
after this: I have now taken to my home 
one whom I must look upon in a light as 
true to the real condition of the case as I 
can. She is ignorant, being unlettered 
and untutored. She has had few advan- 
tages to learn, perhaps, even the rudi- 
ments of the best housekeeping. Her 
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moral standard of judging is not like 
mine. She has, it may be, a different 
blood in her veins; or, she has a differ- 
ent faith in regard to things present and 
things to come; nearly all her hopes, 
which constitute her sphere of life, are 
adverse from mine. I must not delude 
myself by imagining I see another person 
in this one. I must not expect, because 
she promises to come on Tuesday, that I 
shall see her on Tuesday ; because she 
does not yet know the actual value of 
truth as the basis of civil séciety or actual 
good. In other words, she has no idea 
that truth comes from good, and false- 
hood from evil. Moreover, not being in 
a condition to control her own actions, 
she may be controlled by circumstances, 
like others of greater resource; therefore, 
I am to exercise charity for her, as I would 
have others for myself. 

_ I must not hope to see in her a roman- 
tic regard for the well-being of my home, 
inasmuch as it is not hers; its inmates are 
really nothing to her, and its comfort or 
misery absolutely a matter of supreme in- 
difference. I must not be surprised if she 
adheres to the interests of the other serv- 
ants sooner than to mine; for who does 
not love and trust their peers sooner than 
those who make their laws? In short, I 


must not see that to be mine which is not’ 


mine; I must not look for gold where I 
ought to look for iron, lead, or brass. 
Meantime, in the lively exercise of 
charity, the mistress should endeavor to 
establish a state of kindness, which time 
and the recurrence of good offices may 
possibly ripen into some sort of love. 
Not until a servant: finds we are strictly 
true in all things, may we look for the 
slightest genuine trust. Even after trust 
and good understanding are begun, there 
will be not infrequent demands on the 
repetition of the self-exhortation, ‘‘I must 
remember what she is. I must not be 
disappointed. This omission or commis- 
sion is what I ought to expect.”” The 
fault, which under other conditions of 
mind might strike us as too glaring to 
endure, will now assume an appearance 
rather comical, as one of the diversities 








of the scenes of our life. When we are 
amused, we can not lose our temper. 
When we do not lose our temper, we can 
not be overborne. Hence, we get an 
easy and comfortable victory without a 
single gun being discharged. 

There is even greater liability of our 
seeing our children in a false light, or 
with eyes too nearly closed. Perhaps it 
would have been better if Burns had 
written, at the sacrifice of rhyme and 
rhythm, 


O, that the gods the giftie would gie us, 
To see our children as ithers see them. 


They are few who see their offspring with 
the same eyes that they behold other 
people, or even others’ offspring. Men, 
and especially women, are color-blind 
when they look that way. What the 
world calls black is only ‘‘neutral tint” 
to the doting, foolish parent. If instruct- 
ors, in their secret sessions, vote the chil- 
dren blockheads, do the proprietary par- 
ties so much as suspect that their progeny 
do not hide the possibilities of future 
law-makers and presidents? If they are 
improvident to the clear-sighted neigh- 
bor, are they not called only a little in- 
considerate in the matter of expense, by 
the house-mother? The added salvo, 
“Children will be children,” softens the 
consciousness of many a trying demon- 
stration of truth in the saying that hers are 
selfish and ill-mannered. The daughter 
may be seen, by others, too frequently in 
the gay public place; but her prettiness 
and characteristic daring can not be hid- 
den under a bushel by the admiring ones 
who have watched, from the first days, 
her development with pride. 

This is the age of children’s triumph. 
The rigid discipline of the last century 
has brought on the reaction of blind 
weakness in this. Extraordinary atten- 
tion is directed to children and youth, 
with a judgment not altogether appro- 
priate to the complete combinations of 
society, reminding of the disproportion- 
ate development of taste for small trees 
and shrubs, in landscape gardening, 
which has been prevalent for about an 
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equal length of time. As too much clip- 
ping and shaping of young trees produce 
a dwarf, or inferior variety of the species, 
so excessive attention to children and 
youth results in the contraction of their 
mind and body. The evening party, the 
public exhibition of mental attainment, 
and the premature burdens of responsi- 
bility, even in the purest religious arena, 
demand their compensation from the 
very sources of life and health! 

The results of this state of things, as in 
every thing else, will be proved by time; 
and eyes now half shut, will open to facts, 
though too late to undo what is thoroughly 
done. There is more or less blindness 
in our estimates of the companion in life. 
What we see is not what really is seen 
by unprejudiced eyes. Sometimes we 
see too much; again, it is too little. Love 
works by excesses not less than the oppo- 
site emotion. 

That old Greek, Expictetus, says: ‘‘If 
you are fond of an earthen cup, remem- 
ber that it is an earthen cup; for thus, if 
it is broken, you will not be disturbed. If 
you kiss your child or your wife, remem- 
ber that you kiss a being subject to the 
accidents of humanity, and thus you will 
not be disturbed if either of them dies.”’ 

“Tf you tell me again that my husband 
is dead,” said a bride of a few days to 
her mother, who brought the sad intelli- 
gence, ‘I will strike you to the earth.” 
In her husband this wife saw her God. 
She was religious, intellectual, cultured, 
in one of the best social circles of a New 
England city; yet her speech was only 
worthy of a Hottentot or a Digger Indian! 
Job spoke with best wisdom when re- 
ceiving the tidings of a great loss. ‘‘The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
“The Lord gave,’’ would be well to re- 
peat when we look on the living mate. 
Only they who believe in chance would 
fail to be benefited by the recollection 
that the Giver is wiser than ourselves. 
What is good in the sight of the Lord 
should be good to us. Nor should we 
wait for the loss of companions tu em- 
phasize their worth. The mystery of 





absence heightens imagination, whereas 
the resources of presence should brighten 
our regards. When a friend is gone be- 
yond this life, we turn the pages of his 
favorite book, and, discovering passages 
marked by his pencil, read them with 
newest interest, and marvel that the force 
and beauty of these words never struck 
us fully before. We look then with his 
eyes. We see through a new glass. Had 
he recited the same sentence while with 
us, the chances are that the words would 
have been as water spilled on the ground. 
It is so with the act. When the com- 
panion is near, the worth of the deed of 
care or kindness loses half its zest; but 
once forever removed, inconsiderate tri- 
fles take on the emphasis of memorial 
beauty. There is not equal danger of 
our seeing too much good in a companion 
by our side as in our failing to see what, 
in the hereafter, when the heavens have 
been opened to him, we shall come to 
estimate more justly, and this not with- 
out regret for our blindness. 

Not less in the friend whom we meet in 
social intercourse do we fail to see all his 
or her worth till after the* presence has 
passed. It is true, we are often blind to 
the faults of those about us; but are we 
not oftener remiss in fully seeing all their 
worth? If they have what we do not 
possess, are we not inclined to see some- 
thing in their temper or condition which 
excites our animadversion ? 

- Goethe says, touching the effect on the 
eye of a soldier under fire, ‘‘The eye- 
sight loses nothing of its strength or dis- 
tinctness; and yet it is as if all things had 
got a kind of brown-red color, which make 
the situation and the objects still more im- 
pressive on you.”” On the same principle 
operates the mental vision. When under 
strong excitement, the mind sees persons, 
sentiments, and their correlation to re- 
sults or events, in a prevalent color cor- 
responding to the nature of the excitant. 
Whence the obvious reason for caution 
in the exercise of mental vision, when 
the emotions are enlisted by love or at- 
tachment to one of the. opposite sex. 
The truism, “‘ Love is blind,” is truer than 
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many another of equal currency. There 
is, probably, no condition of mental ex- 
citement in a state of sanity which is 
equally liable to false-seeing as this. 
Then, all shapes and tints are changed 
as by a miraculous fiat. The rose hue 
invests what otherwise would be dun or 
indigo-copper color. 


“At last he set her both his eyes ; 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise.” 


The mind, exercised by the purest and 
holiest emotion of love to the unseen 
God in its kindred alliance with earthly 
people and scenes, is not without danger 
of oblique or indistinct seeing. Says the 
inspired prophet, ‘‘ Who is blind but my 
servant? Whois blind ashe that is per- 
fect, and blind as the Lord's servant?" 
It is this diversity of seeing which makes 
sects and orders among those who com- 





| 
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pose one sect. There is one God and 
one Bible. This book is like to all; yet 
how few read it alike! The indices of 
the one form of words have such a dif- 
ferent power to different eyes! Thence 
the curiosities of judgment and conse- 
quent types of action. When we think 
of the different eyes, it is so easy to be 
charitable to all. It is more than com- 
fortable to be at peace with those who see 
not as we do. 

The intrinsic importance to our spirit- 
ual sight lies in the necessity of seeing 
God in all the providences of our life. 
Were our eyes fully opened to this truth, 
we should be ever ina state of happiness 
as perfect as is possible for human beings. 


‘* Happy the man who sees a God employed 
In all the good and ill that checker life.” 


ELLEN T. H. HARVEY. 





THE OLD CATHOLICS. 


HE resignation of Pére Hyacinthe, 

with the bitter epigram that the 
Liberal Catholics who invited -him to 
Geneva were “neither liberal in politics 
nor catholic in religion,”’ has acted as a 
chill on the fond hopes of the friends of 
the new religion in his adopted land. 
Hyacinthe was the acknowledged head 
of the movement in French Switzerland. 
By reason of his popularity and extraor- 
dinary oratorical power much was ex- 
pected from his influence in the central 
city of Geneva. His services were 
crowded to overflowing. A large portion, 
however, of the auditors were usually 
travelers, chiefly Protestants, attracted 
by the fame ‘of the speaker, and the in- 
terest of the new departure. In the fair, 
gotten up by the Old Catholics to furnish 
their church and meet other necessary 
expenses, foreigners, who chanced to be 
in Geneva, took a great interest; and the 
Protestant American table exceeded all 
others in its elaborateness and financial 
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receipts. An excessive interest perhaps 
has been manifested by those of an- 
other faith; and now there is somewhat 
of a reaction. The sympathy of our 
countrymen, or, rather, of our country- 
women, was heightened by the American 
wife of the high priest of the new relig- 
ion, and by the sensational Pett Monk. 

It is but just to say that the Old Cath- 
olic movement has not reached the solid 
Catholic families of Geneva. Its adher- 
ents are of the humbler classes, and 
mostly women. A greater damage to the 
cause is probably the undue interference 
of the State. Itwears the aspectofa polit- 
ical revolution rather than of a religious 
reformation. The prime movers of it 
in this canton are freethinkers, who care 
nothing for a spiritual religion, but a great 
deal for the power and independence of 
the State. There is an exceeding, and in 
some quarters a well-grounded, jealousy 
of encroachment upon the liberties of the 
little seething republic. Political excite- 
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ment, political rivalries and factions, even 
in the one canton, will equal that of the 
great republic across the water. One 
other curé in the country has resigned his 
post, not for want of zeal or courage, but 
because he is filled with uncertainty with 
regard to the future of the New Church. 
And Curé Hurtault, the colleague of Hy- 
acinthe, and, after him, the foremost 
leader, has just been appointed by the 
Bernese Government to the Professor's 
chair in the Faculty of Theology in the 
University at Berne. There is no Fac- 
ulty of Catholic Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Genva; but, notwithstanding these 
great losses, the State is pushing on the 
cause in the Cantonof Geneva. Since the 
expulsion of Monseigneur Mermillod from 
the canton, there has been a reorganiza- 
tion of Catholic worship. In the bill by 
which this worship was reconstituted, all 
safeguards are taken, not only to curb 
the power of the Vatican, but also to 
guard jealously the rights of the State. 
Under these provocating circumstances 
extreme steps have been taken; and thus 
Hyacinthe, in fleeing from an infallible 
Pope, found a central, infallible civil 
power, that throttled the independence 
of the new religious movement. In his 
estimation, the prerogatives of the Church 
are trampled upon by the political power. 
Hyacinthe claims that the government 
of the Church should lie in the bishop 
and his synod. To this the Swiss ob- 
ject, and insist that the State shall not 
be ruled out. So that, in ten thousand 
different ways, both with the Protestant 
and Catholic faiths, the union of Church 
and State brings its embarrassments and 
pernicious influence. There is signifi- 
cance in the fact that Hyacinthe’s appli- 
cation for a church to discourse upon the 
Ten Commandments has been refused 
by the powers that be. All the Catholic 
churches in Geneva, with the exception of 
Notre Dame, the cathedral, have already 
been handed over to the Old Catholics. 
And in the present pending election, agi- 
tation concerning the disposal of this is 
a permanent electioneering topic as be- 
tween the Conservatives and Radicals. 





Twenty of the remaining priests in the 
canton were summoned to take the new 
civil oath, by the 31stof October. None, as 
was expected, came forward for this pur- 
pose. So Ultramontane priests will find 
no more place in this bustling, persecut- 
ing canton. 

If we turn our eyes to Switzerland at 
large, we find three hundred thousand 
claimed as in sympathy with Liberal 
Catholicism. But the theater of the 
greatest excitement, and most radical and 
sweeping changes has been, and is, in 
the Canton of Berne. ‘This canton con- 
tains five hundred thousand inhabitants, 
er about one-fifth of the entire population 
of Switzerland. One-eighth of the half- 
million are Roman Catholics, and were 
formerly ministered to by more than a 
hundred priests. As has been seen, an 
Old Catholic Faculty of Theology has 
been established at Berne, the first in 
the land; and an attempt has been made 
to supply the parishes with priests of the 
new tendencies. The promulgation of 
Papal Infallibility was the origin of the 
strife in the Bernese Jura. Contrary to 
the expressed wish of the Conseil d’Etat, 
the offensive dogma was proclaimed in 
the canton. A priest, not favoring the 
dogma, was suspended by his bishop. 
This brought matters to a crisis. The 
Council of State immediately declared 
the suspension void, regarding the action 
as striking a death blow at popular sov- 
‘reignty by usurping the whole power of 
a dismissal of the clergy—functionaries 
appointed by the consent, and under the 
control, of the State. The bishop was 
required to withdraw his sentence of dis- 
missal. He declined so to do; and main- 
tained the supremacy of ecclesiastical 
rule over all authority. The bishop was 
thereupon suspended from his functions, 
and his appeal to the highest federal au- 
thorities was in vain. The residence ot 
the bishop was seized, and his authority 
set aside. Ninety-eight of the curés ad- 
dressed a protest to the Conseil d’Etat, 
and affirmed that they would recognize 
no organization of Catholic worship that 
did not proceed from the Pope. For 
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refusing to withdraw from this protest 
ninety-nine curés were dismissed. ‘Their 
places, with the exception of fourteen, 
have already been filled, and these latter 
are now being offered for competition. 
Out of this have grown the exciting and 
long-continued troubles in the Bernese 
Jura. And it is asserted that, at least in 
some instances, Old Catholic priests have 
been thrust upon parishes against the 
wish of a majority of the members. In 
the fourteen Catholic parishes, recently 
called upon to elect their curés, there has 
not been that interest and enthusiasm 
that characterized the earlier stages of 


the new movement. ° 
When we look to Germany, we find the 
new organization less radical in _ its 


changes, and less rapid in its develop- 
ment. The marriage of the priests does 
not as yet receive official or practical 
countenance among the Teutons. Norto 
an equal extent is the sympathy of the 
masses awakened. Its great strength is 
in the evident good will of the Imperial 
Government in its gigantic struggle 
against the spiritual and temporal des- 
potism of the Papacy. To weaken by 
dividing the enemy is to strengthen the 
hands of the Government. There has 
been official acknowledgment. of Old 
Catholicism as a Church, and as such it 
has been placed under the protection and 
patronage of the State. A Theological 
Faculty has been formed at Bonn, and 
twelve students are in attendance. At 
the late Old Catholic Congress, in Frei- 
burg, Bishop Reinkens’s report of three 
months’ work in entire Germany, for the 
purpose of visitation and organization, 
was encouraging. Fifty Gemeinden are 
already formed, and on a good basis. 
At the Congress, delegates were present 
from North and South Germany, Austria, 





France, Italy, Switzerland, Russia, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Progress 
was reported. The leaders seem imbued 
with evangelical sentiments. It was de- 
clared, amid applause, that infidelity was 
a more dangerous enemy than honorable 
Ultramontanism. ‘Old Catholicism wasa 
protest against slavery of conscience and 
of the spirit.’ A central committee was 
appointed to make provision for the 
wants of weak societies. A genuine 
missionary department was organized; 
publications explaining the aim and spirit 
of Old Catholicism are to be wide-spread; 
public meetings, with practical addresses, 
are to supplement the work. This, of it- 
self, is a hopeful sign. The incubus of 
ignorance will be lifted from the people, 
and thought and independent action 
stimulated. This is progress in the right 
direction, and an essential new departure 
from historic Catholicism. 

Bishop Reinkens is of unblemished 
character and acknowledged ability. He 
presided with dignity, and declared the 
upbuilding of the Catholic Church in its 
purity as made certain. But in Germany 
the movement is as yet chiefly among 
the learned; it has no popular hold upon 
the people. There is wanted the enthu- 
siasm of the multitude to make it a suc- 
cess. Whether the movement will pen- 
etrate the upper strata, and reach and 
permeate the people, remains to be seen. 
Otherwise it will fail to be a popular or 
national reformation, and disappoint the 
expectations of its sanguine supporters, 
If the moral element were mgre largely 
introduced, and made at least equally 
prominent with the political and anti- 
Papal, the recent organization woulc 
tract, to a greater degree, the sympathy 
and the confidence of Evangelical Chris- 
tendom. GIDEON DRAPER. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS AROUND THE WORLD. 


A: we stepped on the broad bund that 
extends along the river for miles at 
Shanghai, we gazed with wonder and de- 
light at the magnificent buildings, so like 
New York or London, and so unlike the 
cities of Japan we had just left. Shang- 
hai justly claims to be the model city of 
the East. It has within a quarter of a cent- 
ury increased in wealth and fame, until 
it is now one of the chief emporiums of 
the world. It is situated only a few miles 
from the mouth of the grand Yang-tz 
River, on the Wong-poo, and is as level 
as is the surrounding country. By slow 
processes, nature conquered a waste of 
waters, and a vast alluvial plain of ‘dry 
land appeared;”’ and on it has been de- 
veloped an immense heterogeneous city. 
On our arrival, we were met on the 
steamer by Mr. Seward, the United 
States Consul-General of China, who 
conveyed us on shore in sampans, little 
native boats only large enough to seat 
two, having a low semicircle of matting 
in the center. We were welcomed to the 
cheerful home of Dr. and Mrs. Yates, 
who have been devoted missionaries for 
over a quarter of a century. But as it 
was still warm in Central China, we 
decided to leave in two days ev route 
for Peking and the Great Wall. A few 
hours by steamer brought us to the mouth 
of the Yang-tz, and next into the Yellow 
Sea. These days were nearly as devoid 
of incident as the sea was calm. The 
evening of the third day we glided into 
the charming bay of Chefoo, which has 
a sandy beach for miles in extent. The 
air and bathing are delightful, rendering 
it attractive as a watering-place, where 
many from Peking and Shanghai resort 
during the warm season. Here we met 
some excellent people; among them 
Mrs. Nevins, the wife of an American 
missionary, who, by the way, has written 
a charming book on her experience in 
China. We enjoyed a stroll, gathered 
flowers, and purchased some of the cele- 





brated Chefoo silk, and returned to the 
steamer. We passed the somewhat 
dreaded Gulf of Petcheelee in safety, but 
not without some jolly rolling in the 
‘“‘cradle of the deep.’ It was asserted 
that our steamer rolled twenty-seven 
times in sixty seconds, and the captain 
called Dr. Newman on deck to show him 
how gracefully she did it. Teint-sing, 
which in Chinese signifiés Heaven's ford, 
ison the Peiho River, and is attheterminus 
of steam navigation. There was no hotel, 
and we were invited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore to their hospitable house; and dur- 
ing our stay, we visited the old town and 
the cathedral, rendered a modern ruin by 
the massacre of 1869. We also were at 
the house where the Sisters of Charity 
were so brutally murdered. The im- 
mense mounds of salt that dot the coun- 
try in all directions attracted our atten- 
tion; also, the graves of the ‘‘ancestors.”’ 
The coffins were above ground, or sunk 
in the mud as bridges, to pass over; others 
were open, and so loathsome that we 
turned from them with disgust; while 
many were floating down the river, or 
were here and there on the water, that 
submerged the land for miles. Horrid 
spectacle for a people whose religion, in 
part at least, consists in the worship of 
their dead ancestors. Through the kind- 
ness of the vice-consul (the consul being 
absent), arrangements were completed 
for our trip up the river, to be accom- 
plished in a small house-boat, our outfit 
consisting of bed and bedding, cooking- 
utensils, candles, canned fruit and meats, 
tea, coffee, sugar, etc, Here temperance 
principles are tested; for how could any 
one drink water so mixed up with “ dead 
ancestors ;’’ but some water is secured in 
tanks from the clouds of heaven, and 
from this we were furnished a dozen bot- 
tles for our journcy. We must be off at 
early dawn, in order to evade the crowd 
at the bridge of boats which crosses the 
river at the old town. And yet, what a 
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terrific scene ; a perfect sea of water-craft 
on all sides, a wilderness of masts ex- 
tending as far as the eye could reach. 
We felt our utter nothingness, except to 
watch the struggle go on for hours and 
hours, until after pushing and crowding 
and crashing, and being crushed, we 
found ourselves calmly sailing up the 
open river, and breathing the fresh air of 
the country. Having been delayed thus, 
we were only five or six miles on our way 
at sunset, when all hands dropped sails 
and tied up to the shore for the night. 
No amount of entreaty or threats were of 
any avail, they would not move; ‘“‘ Feng 
Shui”’ was not favorable, which, to them, 
is the effect of wind and water, indicating 
good or ill luck. It is a Chinese super- 
stition or kind of black art imposed on, 
and believed in, by the people. ‘Feng 
Shui” is to them the mysterious text- 
book of nature, by which to decipher the 
heavenly horoscope of the future, and is 
consulted in all the relations of life. 
Fortunate for us, ‘‘ Feng Shui” favored an 
early start the next morning, and we 
were again under way at day-break. This 
most novel mode of traveling was to us 
as interesting as it was full of incident. 
Our fleet consisted of three boats, five 
first-class cabin passengers, and a crew 
of at least twenty-five or thirty, which 
included cooks, general waiters, and 
servants, trackmen, oarsmen, towmen, 
and sailors generally. The boat we oc- 
cupied was some thirty feet in length and 
six in width. A thick semicircle of rush 
matting covered the center, and formed 
our apartments. The bedroom occu- 
pied nearly half of this space, and raised 
two feet, giving only room to recline. 
The drawing, reception, and dining 
rooms were all in one, without screen or 
folding-doors; here we could just man- 
age to stand and look out on the bow. 
A plain board was our sofa; but besides 
this, we had the luxury of two armed 
chairs. We improvised a table at meal- 
time, and were always sure of having a 
‘‘table-moving ’’ when all the dishes were 
placed on it; or, a little later, when we 
were conveying the food to our mouths, 





the plates and dishes would slip away 
mysteriously, and ‘‘ rappings ’’ commence 
under the table, and all around, as our 
little craft came suddenly to a stand-still 
on the bank of the river. These ‘“ man- 
ifestations"’ contributed not a little to 
cheerful ‘‘spirits,’’ provoking a hearty 
laugh on all occasions, followed by eager 
appetites to devour quickly all we could 
gather from amid the wreck. The gen- 
tlemen from the other boats preferred 
ours after all, for dining, and made their 
calls at meal-time regularly. A young 
moon rendered the nights fairy-like, 

**When the hours of day were numbered, 

And the voices of the night 


Waked the better soul that slumbered, 
Toa holy, calm delight,” 


as our mimic fleet glided gently to the 
music of the dropping oars, or the gentle 
rippling of the tiny waves when our sails 
were set mingled with the sighing breeze 
across the plains, and added to all these, 
the transparent beauty of the starry 
heavens inspired delightful hours of com- 
munion with the soul. An exhilarating 
atmosphere, and cloudless yet mellow 
sky by day, enabled us, as our boats were 
slowly rounding the innumerable curves 
in the river, to enjoy a run over the fields, 
and see peasants plow with their singular 
implements, dragged over the soil by a 
cow and horse yoked together. They 
were sowing and gathering, all carried 
on at this season of the year. On reaeh- 
ing a town in the early morning, we had 
an opportunity, while our cook was pur- 
chasing a supply for the table, to see the 
market-places, which are out in the open 
air. The exchange of produce from the 
country for clothes and all kinds of curi- 
ous wares, the throng of people in strange 
costumes, reminded us of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 
On our return, we often found our little 
sampans huddled in amid a crowd of 
junks and boats, many of them the 
homes of entire families. It was exceed- 
ingly amusing to watch the various prep- 
arations for breakfast, and particularly 
the arranging of toilets, all done on the 
exterior of the boat. The braiding of 
the long queue, and shaving the head; 
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the combing, glueing, and plaiting of the 
women’s hair in the fantastic Chinese style, 
is quite an event, as it is to last for days. 
But to watch our own cook when he used 
the skillet for wash-bowl, and the dish- 
cloth for towel, was not as amusing or as 
interesting a spectacle; and when the 
only lady of the party protested, the ami- 
_able gentleman assured her that, in 
China, a foreign lady was never expected 
to see or know what a man-cook did, 
and always to close her eyes when she 
is looking toward the culinary depart- 
ment. 

One evening we chanced to go into a 
temple at the quiet hour of twilight, and 
found the priests offering prayers by ma- 
chinery, for a few cash from each suppli- 
cant. The prayers were written within 
and without on slips of paper; and the 
faster the machine turned, the more 
prayers rolled off. What we dreaded 
most in our rambles, were the herds of 
various wolf-like looking dogs that start- 
led us at every corner in the town. In 
many places the women and children, on 
the contrary, seemed to deem us some- 
thing more than “heathen,” and would 
run when our unpretending forms ap- 
peared, and satisfy curiosity by catching 
glimpses of us through half-closed doors. 
We observed the Scriptural illustrations 
in the threshing-floors, where oxen were 
treading out the grain, and where women 
were grinding at the mill; and, as only 
one was seen at the work, we inferred 
that ‘one had been taken, and the other 
left.”’ 

Graves were seen scattered all over 
the country; but, unlike those near the 
large cities, they were among the green 
trees, with graceful mounds above them. 
There were days that we walked for 
miles with little or no fatigue, the atmos- 
phere infusing the freedom one feels in 
the Spring-time; then quietly sitting on 

Vot.—XXXV.—I10 


the mound of an ‘“ancestor,”’ admiring 
nature’s carpet at our feet, figured with 
flowers of every color and hue, or en- 
joying a /ete-a-tefe on the events of the 
journey, and what we were to see at 
the great Chinese capital; at the same 
time, keeping close watch lest our little 
fleet pass us. Hours and hours passed, 
when only the sandy, undulating plain 
tired the vision; and then, anon, the 
everlasting hills rose in the distance to 
assure us we were nearing Peking. Thus, 
varying like a rude mosaic, was our en- 
tire journey composed of incident, epi- 
sode, and all kinds of sights and scenery, 
until we reached Tung Chow, where 
kindly voices greeted us as we bade adieu 
to boat life, and were welcomed into the 
happy home of American missionaries, 
where the chubby arms of childhood en- 
twined our necks lovingly, and where we 
joined in the evening prayer and hymn 
of praise ere we retired on a soft Chris- 
tian bed for pleasant dreams and re- 
freshing sleep. 

Our journey not ended, we could tarry 
hut a night in this delightful oasis. On 
to Peking! was our watchword early the 
next morning. A fine sedan-chair had 
been sent from the United States Lega- 
tion to convey me, attended by eight 
bearers in official livery; also, saddle 
horses for the gentlemen. It was fifteen 
miles to the gates of the city; but the 
hours glided rapidly away, and at ten 

“o'clock the towers and wall of the ancient 
city were before us. We passed beneath 


the arched gateway with a reverence due 


“the ages;"’ but instead of grandeur and 
Oriental splendor, only dust and filth at 
our feet, and ruin and decay written on 
all that seemed to us at first sight the 
remnants of faded beauty or departed 
glory. Is this Peking, the renowned cap- 
ital of the Chinese Empire! 





Mrs. J. P. NEWMAN. 
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COMMON SENSE AND FASHION. 


NNA STANTON came home from 

her recitations one afternoon in June, 
in a very sober mood. She entered the 
room silently—so unlike her usual way— 
and sat down in the old arm-chair, by the 
open window. Her mother was at the 
sewing-machine, stitching away on a vest 
just like a score more that lay on the 
table, but she paused to say: “ Tired, 
Anna? You are all worn out, studying 
so hard, and I shall be glad when grad- 
uation-day is over.” 

“Tt isn’t that, mother,’’ Anna said, 
with a quiver in her voice. ‘‘It is about 
our dresses. The others are going to get 
very expensive ones. Bell Rand’s will 
cost fifty dollars at least; and just think 
of mine! They want me to give the 
valedictory; but Bell says that the vale- 
dictorian always makes it a point to excel 
in dress; and, O mother, how canI give 
it up?” 

Mrs. Stanton’s eyes filled with tears 
as she saw her daughter’s bright head 
bowed, and heard the quick sobs she 
could not repress. 

“‘But what has the dress to do with 
your theme, Anna? They know you can 
excel in writing. Surely, it would not 
matter so much, if you dress neatly.” 

“Ah, but it does, mother. 
Blake is counseling the girls what to get, 
and she is anxious about me. I know 
she is; for you know she has a good deal 
of pride, and she says this class is going 
to make the grandest sensation of any 
that ever left the Academy.” 

Mrs. Stanton sat in quiet thought for a 
few moments, and then said: 

“T was intending to buy some coal 
while it is low, and a few other things; 
but perhaps Johnnie might wear his old 
suit a little longer.”’ 

“I think he might, for it’s a finger- 
length too short in every direction,’’ said 
Anna, laughing in spite of herself. ‘ You 
needn't plan any more, mother; for I 
should hate myself if I wore a dress 


Even Miss 





bought with Johnnie’s new suit, your new 
bonnet, and a ton of coal; for that is what 
it would amount to. I am foolish to cry 
over it; but it is so hard.”’ 

Just then there was a gentle rap at the 
door, and Mrs. Stanton opened it to find 
Mrs. Mansfield, the doctor’s wife, who 
had evidently come to makea call. The 
anxious face of her hostess, and the tear- 
ful eyes of the daughter, made her hesi- 
tate on the threshold; but anxious to 
sympathize with them, if any trouble had 
overtaken them, she®took the offered 
chair. 

“IT am crying becauseI can not have 
a new dress,’’ said Anna, laughingly, as 
she tried to banish every trace of emotion; 
and then Mrs. Stanton explained her 
meaning in a few words, from which 
Mrs. Mansfield inferred the whole story. 

““You dear girl!’’ said she, laying her 
hand on Anna’s shoulder, ‘‘I know just 
how one feels about these things; for I 
have been a school-girl too. Why is it, 
Mrs. Stanton, that people will use so 
little sense about these matters? I wish, 
Anna, that your class would do as mine 
did. I graduated from N. Seminary, in 
1862, when all kinds of dress goods were 
very expensive, and when no one dared 
to prophesy any change; for those wefte 
dark days. Well, there were fifteen of 
us in the class, and we dared to follow 
out our patriotic and economical im- 
pulses; so we decided to wear light calico 
dresses on the stage. Wesentto Boston, 
through a friend, for the cloth, as it was 
impossible to get enough of one kind any- 
where else; and I assure you we had a 
merry time cutting and making our new 
gowns. Most of us did it ourselves, and 
it was quite an easy matter too; for they 
were made with plain skirts, ‘fan’ waists, 
and loose sleeves, trimmed with two nar- 
row ruffles.” 

Anna laughed heartily as she thought 
of fifteen young women standing to- 
gether, dressed in such a primitive style, 
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forgetting that fashion sanctioned com- 
parative simplicity a dozen years ago. 
Mrs. Mansfield was well pleased to see 
the effect of her words, and went on: 

“It was a wonderful relief to me to 
have this arrangement, for my funds 
were very low; and several of the other 
girls were as badly off. As it was, we 
presented a very respectable appearance, 
with our decorations of ‘red, white, and 
blue’ ribbons and flowers; and I think 
our essays were even better than they 
would have been, had we spent our time 
on more elaborate costumes. And now 
perhaps you can start such a reform in 
your class, Anna. You can hardly ex- 
pect that the girls of this generation will 
consent to graduate in calico; but per- 
haps uniform simplicity might be adopted, 
which would relieve other members of 
the class as well as yourself.” 

“ Eva Sinclair's father is a poor man, * 
and Laura Adams is supported by an 
aunt who works very hard for a living. 
It does seem as though they would give 
up something. The dresses are not all; 
for they have voted to have class-rings 
made, which will cost six dollars apiece; 
and a monogram for our levee invitation 
cards, which will cost—I can not tell you 
how much. Bell Rand and Bessie Clark 
can have all they want, and perhaps they 
have n't thought how hard it is for the rest 
of us. I mean to ask them to give up 
their idea of expense and beauty, and 
meet us half-way,”’ said Anna, hopefully. 

Mrs. Mansfield chatted awhile on other 
subjects, and then went away, with her 
mind full of Anna and her projects. As 
for our ambitious school-girl, she dis- 
missed the subject of dress as soon as 
possible, and applied herself to the elab- 
oration of her poem, into which she had 
woven so many bright day-dreams. But 
the next day she called her classmates 
together, and proposed that they all dress 
plainly, since some of them could not 
afford to do otherwise. It cost her quite 
a struggle to make the suggestion, but 
she was hardly prepared for the opposi- 
tion it met. 

“Do you think I will go on the stage 





in a plain white dress?” cried Eva Sin- 
clair. ‘Why, I’ve been looking forward 
to this time for three years, and I mean 
to look well, if it’s a possible thing.” 

“So do I,”’ said Fannie Gray, a little 
red-haired, freckled-faced miss. ‘‘I shall 
have fourteen ruffles on my underskirt, 
and lace so wide ’’—measuring on her fin- 
ger—‘round my overskirt, and lots of 
trimming on my waist and sleeves. My 
sash is eight inches wide, and my white 
kids have three buttons; my slippers are 
white kid, with splendid big rosettes on 
them, and my handkerchief cost a dollar. 
All my things are bought, and up-stairs 
in my Aunt Samantha’s closet. So there, 
Anna Stanton.”’ 

““My Uncle Van Cleave’s family are 
coming on from New York,”’ said Bell 
Rand, ‘‘or I would n’t mind so much 
what I’m to wear. But I just wish you 
could see the gold bracelets and the fan 
that papa bought for me yesterday! O, 
I long for Commencement to come! If 
the tiresome examinations were only 
over, I should rejoice. Three weeks 
more: O dear!” 

‘Then I am to be an odd one, am [?” 
said Anna, attempting to smile. 

“O no, don’t say that!” said Laura 
Adams. ‘You are better off than I, for 
Aunt Sarah buys every thing I have, and 
she is poor; but really, Anna, I could n’t 
bear to look different from the rest of the 
class. I would rather run in debt,.and 


pay for my things by and by, after I begin 


to teach.” 

The girls gathered around Anna as 
they began to suspect her purpose, and 
with one voice protested against it. 

‘‘Dr. Thrope wants you to be valedic- 
torian, and so do we all,” said Marian 
Kingsley, a tall, quiet girl, who was a 
superior mathematician. ‘But I am 
afraid—’’ and then she hesitated, not 
wishing to hurt Anna’s feelings. 

“Of course they won't allow any dif- 
ference,” cried Bell. ‘ Dr. Thrope, be- 
ing a man, might not object; but I tell 
you, Miss Blake has an eye to the pro- 
prieties.”’ 

“Don't be afraid, girls. 


I shall not 
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deliver the valedictory in my old dress,” 
said Anna, a little bitterly, and then she 
left the little group. ‘‘ Miss Blake will 
stand by me,” she said to herself, as she 
hurried away. 

But, alas! when the matter was re- 
ported to Miss Blake, she expressed her 
sorrow, and consulted with the lady pa- 
trons of the school; and they decided 
that as Bell Rand was the daughter of 
one of the trustees, and as Anna had 
chosen to be a little odd, and as they 
wanted the last impression of their grad- 
uating-class to be a good one, Bell had 
better give the valedictory address. So 
they went to Anna, only to find her fully 
determined to wear her plain dress, and 
understanding perfectly that, in making 
the decision, she had given up the honors 
of her class. Much regret was expressed 
by Dr. Thrope, who fully appreciated the 
talents of his favorite pupil. But when 
Miss Blake tried to explain the matter, 
he found himself quite beyond his depth, 
and meekly submitted to the decision of 
the ladies, as he did not understand what 
should be worn at such a time. 

A few of Anna’s classmates were in- 
dignant, and almost determined to re- 
nounce flounces and “‘trains’’ for her 
sake; but their courage failed when the 
advice of fond ‘‘mammas”’ and dress- 
makers was brought to bear upon their 
natural love of display. As for Mrs. 
Stanton, she wept in secret over her 
daughter’s disappointment, knowing how 
great it was; but to Anna, she said: 

“Let your idea of what is right, sup- 
port you. Your future must be one of 
self-denial, and this is a fair and honest 
beginning.” 

“If I were only a boy, mother, white 
slippers and lace would be superfluous. 
I could brush my coat and polish my 
boots, and lead my class to victory. As 
it is, I shall be the modest violet among 
full-blown roses,” said Anna, who tried 
to conceal her chagrin and disappoint- 
ment from the loving eyes that followed 
her so closely. 

No one knew how much Anna had 
prized the honors so fairly earned. Not 





for ambition’s sake alone; but for the 
sake of her widowed mother, who had 
toiled for her so many years. Now the 
special reward was taken from her; and 
in the bitterness of her first grief, she 
said: ‘‘Money is better than brains.” 

A few swift-footed days passed by; the 
dreaded examinations were over, and the 
citizens of Cantonville assembled in the 
spacious academy hall to witness the 
closing exercises of the year. Evergreen 
wreaths and flowers in profusion were 
festooned and fastened to every available 
support; and upon the stage sat the 
board of teachers, stately and serene. 
In the audience was Eva Sinclair's hard- 
working old father, and Laura Adams’s 
aunt, whose toil was suspended for a 
brief time, that she might see her darling 
graduate. There, too, were Mrs. Stanton 
and Johnny, with anxious faces; and be- 
side them, the doctor’s good little wife 
and a portly gentleman whose gold spec- 
tacles shielded eyes that were very keen 
and critical. In a prominent place sat a 
goodly number of the “Summer com- 
pany”’ (Miss Blake’s special pride), and 
before whom she was so anxious to have 
“her girls”’ distinguish themselves. 

A crash of music, and then the first 
trembling candidate rustled upon the 
stage. Poor little, red-haired Fanny 
Gray! She resembled an over-dressed 
doll, with her ‘fourteen flounces,”’ her 
long, full train, much frizzled hair, and 
awkward manner; for Fanny was not at 
ease in her unusual garb. But she read 
her ‘Sunset Memories”’ in a trembling 
little voice, and retired, followed by 
cheers, and a quantity of bouquets thrown 
by admiring friends, and gathered up by 
a young man in light kids. 

Laura Adams, in a like marvelous cos- 
tume, read an excellent essay on “Self- 
abnegation,”’ while her class-ring, bought 
with the fruit of midnight hours, pressed 
heavily on her finger, and yards of use- 
less lace lay on the floor behind: her. 
One after another, the girls came and 
went, and at last Anna took her place. 
There was a rustle through the audience, 
and eye-glasses were raised that strang- 
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ers might clearly see the girl who stood 
there in a plain muslin dress, without 
ruffle or train, with hair*uncrimped and 
almost unadorned. She felt none of the 
“superiority”’ that is supposed to accom- 
pany moral courage; but, instead, whis- 
pered a little prayer, which she knew was 
answered when her voice rang out clear 
and strong, not once betraying the flut- 
tering heart beneath. 

Anna’s friends were expecting ‘‘a good 
thing,”’ for her ability was well known; 
but there was a hush in the audience, 
and a look of wonder on even Dr. 
Thrope’s face, which was a tribute to that 
part of her poem born of the spirit that 
triumphed over wounded self-love and 
disappointed ambition. Whenshe closed, 
there was a spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause from delighted listeners, and a 
shower of bouquets from those who prized 
talent beyond trains, one of which was 
from the critical old gentleman beside 
the doctor’s wife. Mrs. Stanton forgot to 
throw her modest little tribute; but it was 
not missed in the armful that the useful 
young man carried off; so she watered 
it with tears of joy as she listened to 
Mrs. Mansfield’s whispered congratula- 
tions. Bell Rand looked very beautiful 
as she came in; but confused by the 
scene, and feeling sure she could not 
equal her predecessor, she failed to make 
herself heard distinctly. The audience, 
however, was generous in applause and 
bouquets, and her friends were quite sat- 
isfied with the admiration expressed, as 
she turned from the audience to the 
teachers, thus displaying her beautiful 
dress to the best advantage. 

After the distribution of diplomas and 
singing the class-song came congratula- 
tions and some tearful good-byes; but 
most of the school and invited friends 
were to gather in Dr. Thrope’s parlors in 
the evening. Anna and her mothtr has- 
tened home, where they were greeted by 
Mrs. Mansfield, who exclaimed: 

“T could not wait to tell you how glad 
Iam that you conquered. And Professor 
Bayne says, just as I thought he would, 
that, of all the class, he hopes to secure 





Anna for a teacher; and do you know, 
he says he would rather have one fine 
poem bound in plain muslin than a 
score of poor ones in purple and gold.” 
Anna’s eyes opened wide in wonder, see- 
ing which, Mrs. Mansfield went on: 
“You see, Professor Bayne is from the 
famous L School, and was recom- 
mended to come here to secure a teacher 
for one of the departments. The salary 
is excellent, and the position one you 
might have sought in vain for years. O, 
I am delighted! Aren’t you glad you 
wore your old dress now?” 

“Yes,” said Anna; “but if I had failed 
in that, how great would have been my 
fall! I must confess that I was weak 
enough to covet a few yards of Bell's 
ruffles for Miss Blake’s sake.” 

“Miss Blake and some others were 
brought to their senses by what one of 
those wealthy New York ladies said. 
After it was all over, she remarked 
that the poor things were so over- 
dressed that she pitied them; and that 
if their brains were as_ superficially 
adorned as were their bodies, she feared 
the school might be called a failure. 
And there were others, Anna, who felt 
sad to see school-girls who could talk of 
‘self-abnegation’ and ‘moral heroism,’ 
showing that they had a knowledge of 
life’s great responsibility, decked out like 
figures in a fashion-plate. I do not mean 
to censure, however, but invite you to go 





+ with Professor Bayne and myself to the 


reception to-night. He wishes to meet 
his future assistant,’’ said Mrs. Mansfield. 

It is needless to say that Anna gladly 
accepted the invitation, and in due time 
the situation—thus finding herself en- 
abled to lift part of the burdens from 
her mother’s shoulders at once. Laura 
Adams and Eva Sinclair are still seeking 
for ‘openings’ in desirable schools; 
and while they feel the pinchings of 
poverty, they look with disgust upon a 
mass of finery that can neither be sold 
or enjoyed; and heartily agree in wish- 
ing they had had the courage to be sen- 
sible rather than fashionable. 

. Mrs. O. W. Scott. 
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NEAREST AND DEAREST. * 


T was the Sabbath’s blessed evening hour, 
And the dark stillness of the fire-lit room 

Fell on the spirit with a soothing power,— 

A spell of holy calm unmixed with gloom. 
The fire-light flickered upon steadfast eyes, 

Brows where the Prince of Peace his seal had set, 
And tremulous lips, where echoes of the skies, 

Most eloquent in silence, lingered yet. 


At length the musing of one heart found way; 
“¢O, ft is bliss,” she said, ‘‘to join the throng 
That fills God’s temple, on his holy day, 
With the full harmony of sacred song! 
Surely the soul draws nearest to him there, 
And bows with holiest awe before his throne. 
Surely the highest bliss of faith and prayer 
Is found within those sacred courts alone!’ 


‘* Nay,” said another; ‘‘not alone! - Our Lord 
Dwells not in temples made with hands; he fills 
The lone heights of the everlasting hills, 
And dwells with all who tremble at his word; 
And I have felt his blessed presence more, 
And owned with lowlier awe its hallowing sway, 
On the lone hill-side or the wave-washed shore, 
Than even in his house of prayer to-day.” 


Then spake a third: **O friends, full well I know 
The joys ye speak of; but one dearer far 
Comes to me often in the ceaseless flow 
Of week-day cares, amid earth’s din and jar, 
When for a moment’s breathing-time I pause, 
Saying, ‘O Master, bless!’ and lo, the while 
He stands beside me, and my spirit draws 
A heaven of rest and gladness from his smile.” 


She ceased; and then one answered yet again: 
‘*Yea, it is always bliss to feel him near, 
In crowd or solitude, or sacred fane; 
But never is his presence half so dear 
As when the storms of sorrow o’er us meet, 
And we with bleeding heart and baffled will, 
‘Faint, yet pursuing,’ struggle to his feet, 
And lay our souls before him, and are still.” 
Then all were silent, and my heart said: ‘Yea, 
Thou hast well spoken; thou dost well to prize, 
Higher than any bliss beneath the skies, 
The faith that clings and trusts him, ‘though he slay.’ 
This is the one note in the song of praise, 
Rolling from all creation round the throne, 
That only human hearts sore tried can raise, 
And even they in this brief life alone.” 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO MARIAZELL. 


NUMBER II. 


HERE lived a pious priest in the in- 

stitution of St. Lambrecht, in Steier- 
mark, on the borders of Karnthen. His 
name, on account of the long time inter- 
vening, is not known. He honored the 
Mother of God, and carved her image in 
linden-wood, and set it up in his cell; 
hence the name ‘ Mariazell.”” The Ben- 
edictine Abbey of St. Lambrecht was 
founded in 1073, and still exists, and fur- 
nishes spiritual fathers to the many chil- 
dren it has begotten in all the regions 
round about. Otto, the seventh Abbot 
of St. Lambrecht, in the year 1150, sent 
five priests of the institution, as soul- 
carers, to the district of Aflenz. This 
district included the country where Ma- 
riazell now stands. It was then a wilder- 
ness; but here and there were scattered 
shepherds, tending flocks. One of the 
five went to help these forgotten souls. 
The one with the carved Mother-of-God 
picture desired this field. His soul-zeal 
seasoned all his food. He prayed his 
superior that he might be allowed to take 
his beloved Mother-of-God statue with 
him, which was no more than his reason- 
able due. Whether he made the journey 
on beast or foot is not known; but he is 
always represented as riding, with the 
wooden image of Mary and child in his 
arms, his animal led by a saint on foot. 
Having arrived, he built a hut with two 
apartments. In one he himself dwelt; 
the other was his house-chapel, where he 
his beloved Mary-image reverently hon- 
ored. His poor living-hut soon became 
a palace of love. Here this pious man 
united the contemplative life and the 
working one. He showed in one person 
the life of Martha and of Mary. He 
gave Christian instruction, administered 
the holy sacrament, assisted the sick and 
dying, directed the mountain dwellers to 
the godly effigy for virtue and piety, and 
yet found time to lie at the feet of his 
lovely Mary-picture in his cell. This zeal 





and love for the poor heathen shepherds 
drew their hearts to him; and soon the 
mountaineers could no greater pleasure 
count than in his cell to view the Mary- 
picture, and hear words from his inspired 
mouth. Their worship spread to the ears 
of others living more remote, and many 
pilgrims began to come to see the lovely 
Mother-of-God. And now, through his 
reverence for the grace-picture, many 
evident miracles began to be wrought. 
These show the fulfillment of the words 
of Mary to Elizabeth: See, from now on, 
will all people praise me. 

Henry I, whom the Bohemians call 
Wratislaus, Margrave of Moravia, to- 
together with his wife Agnes, lay for three 
years with their limbs paralyzed. In the 
year 1200, fifty years after the arrival of 
the priest, they were exhorted, in a dream- 
vision, to ask Mary, the happy Virgin, 
for succor, and also to call upon the holy 
Wenceslaus for intercession with the 
gracious mother. In the same night, they 
both trusting upon Mary, the holy Wen- 
ceslaus appeared to them and published 
to them, that, through the intercessions 
of Mary, God had heard them and freed 
them from their sickness, and that for a 


.-thank-offering they must make a pilgrim- 


age to Mariazell. Henry and Agnes 
awoke and arose from their bed, alto- 
gether sound and fresh, as though noth- 
ing had ailed them. Remembering their 
vow, they’set out for Mariazell, the way 
wholly unknown to them. They wan- 
dered about, not knowing where, until an 
angel, in the form of a pilgrim, accompa- 
nied them ito the gracious place. They 
brought much love and thankfulness, and 
built for Mary a stone chapel. , 

That this margrave, Henry I of Mo- 
ravia, and his wife Agnes, were really 
miraculously cured, and did make the 
pilgrimage, is demonstrated by a series 
of pictures in the upper galleries of the 
present church. There they lie helpless 
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in bed; the holy Wenceslaus appears to 
them, and comforts and exhorts to a pil- 
grimage. They are then seen, sound and 
well, wandering by the way; then an 
angel guides to Mariazell, and they build 
a stone chapel; all of which is inscribed 
upon the pictures, as well as written else- 
where. 

The place soon became so celebrated 
that kings came to bring worship and 
honor to the mother of heaven. 

Rudolph I, of Hapsburg, established 
an everlasting mass. 

William I established, in 1401, a wine- 
offering. 

Emperor Ferdinand made a pilgrimage 
in 1621. He came upon the same day in 
which the death-judgment was to be exe- 
cuted upon the rebels in Prague, to imi- 
tate, as he expressed it, the Redeemer by 
praying for his enemies, that they might 
die a happy death. After his own death, 
his wife sent his statue in gold to Maria- 
zell, in weight one thousand ducats. 

Kaiser Leopold I came nine times to 
Mariazell. He adorned the Mary-altar 
with a silver lattice-work, and enriched 
the church with many costly vessels. 

Emperor Charles IV, successor to 
Charles II, in Spain, brought over a costly 
cross, with Latin inscriptions ‘to the 
queen of earth. 

Empress Maria Theresa visited this 
place frequently. Once she brought a 
double-flaming golden heart, rich with 
diamonds. In the jubilee year, 1757, she 
offered a new silver lattice-work worth 
four hundred marks, for the Mary chapel. 
The old one, given by Leopold, had be- 
come bent. Atthis time she was accom- 
panied by Archdukes Joseph, Charles, 
and Leopold, and the Archduchesses 
Maria Anna, Maria Christina, and Maria 
Elizabeth. 

In 1758, Graf Martinez undertook a 
pilgrimage, and spent two thousand flor- 
ins upon a richly prepared garment of 
gold and silver for the Mother-of-God 
statue. 

Emperor Joseph and wife offered, in 
1761, a double lamp, with a double heart 
before it; and the emperor came again 





in 1764, the year in which the fourth ju- 
bilee of the Treasury Chamber was cele- 
brated. A deputation had been sent to 
Hungary, that the celebration might be 
known, and many persons took part in 
the procession. 

In 1770, Empress Maria Theresa gave 
a pontifical adornment, embroidered by 
her own hands, whereon her daughters 
had wrought “‘kaiserornate.” 

It is recor:ed that on ‘‘ May 13, 1810, 
Kaiser Francis, his blessed majesty, with 
the all-highness of his presence, visited 
this place.” 

In 1838 came Archduke John from his 
possessions, Brandhof, on foot to Ma- 
riazell. 

Among the many great processions 
worthy of note, was one from Hungary 
in 1857, the seven hundreth jubilee. It 
was led by “ Furstprimas,”’ of Szitowsky, 
and numbered thirty-five thousand pil- 
grims, in which many poor were found, 
which the prince generously helped, and 
three hundred of the ministerial order. 
Its entrance into the town continued 
many hours. 

The same great year, Kaiser Franz 
Joseph and Kaiserin Elizabeth, and Au- 
gusta, Archduke Franz Karl, and Arch- 
duchess Sophia, and many others of 
royal birth, made pilgrimages to Ma- 
riazell. 

Seventy great, and a number of small 
processions go up annually. The yearly 
number of pilgrims averages two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. These form the 
principal source of sustenance for the 
nine hundred inhabitants of this village 
of Gasthofs. 

The church, on an elevation, with its 
four towers and three flights of broad 
stone steps, presents an imposing ap- 
pearance. The center tower is alone 
Gothic, belonging to the structure of the 
fourteenth century. The rest was rebuilt 
after a destructive fire in 1827, when the 
miracle-image and all the treasures had 
to be removed from the church. 

The image of the Virgin and child, 
carved from linden-wood in the early 
part of the twelfth century, was first, as 
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already stated, in the cell of the monk at 
St. Lambrecht ; then, in one apartment 
of his hut at Mariazell; then, in a stone 
chapel erected by Henry, Margrave of 
Moravia, in 1200; and now in a larger 
edifice founded by Lewis I of Hungary, 
after a victory over the Turks in 1363. 
This chapel occupies the center of the 
church, and is sumptuously decorated 
with twelve silver columns. In front of 
it, a flying silver angel bears a lamp, and 
two life-size figures in silver, on either 
side, hold heart-shaped lamps, while nu- 
merous other candelabras, in silver and 
crystal, swing down thenave. The other 
half of the church, reaching to the high 
altar, is entered by a passage under sil- 
ver arches spanning from the Mary-altar 
to the aisles. 

As a proof of the miraculous power of 
the Mary-statue, it is stated that after the 
lapse of so many years, it is not at all 
worm-eaten, though not overlaid with 
gold or silver. It is gorgeously arrayed 
in white satin embroidered with silver; 
the drapery of both mother and child 
falling from the neck down without any 
indication of arms. Putting our faces 
between the silver bars, and looking as 
closely as possible by daylight and lamp- 
light, still the faces looked strongly sus- 
picious of something brighter and prettier 
than linden-wood. 

At five o’clock mass, in this mountain 
region, too early in the season for pil- 
grims, there came in the cold, gray, Al- 
pine morning more than a hundred wor- 
shipers. Many lighted candles, and 
stuck them on the rest-boards in front, 
already thick with the drippings of white 
and red wax. Men and women counted 
their beads on their knees, and said their 





prayers in loud tones, but hollow-voiced 
and tremulous-like, full of awe and su- 
perstition, keeping their eyes on the 
Mary Mother, where the swinging lamp 
and candles’ uncertain flares sent lights 
and shadows. The altar was full of peo- 
ple on their knees. One priest finished 
his ceremonies, and passed out with his 
censer-bearers, no doubt glad to escape 
from the piercing cold. A few people 
left,and more came. The beadle snuffed 
the holy candles inside the silver bars; 
another priest took his place, and the 
mass went on. Two mountaineers, in 
skin coats, with guns swinging at their 
backs, carried packages to the table by 
the high altar to be consecrated. Three 
sisters, with white-winged bonnets, with 
others, went inside the chapel and took 
the sacrament on their tongues. 

In a side chapel, a woman came groan- 
ing, with a bottle of medicine, a spoon, 
and a cup, and kneeled before the altar- 
picture with the most beseeching looks 
and groans. Here, too, came two dilap- 
idated, little old men, in leather panta- 
loons and green leggings, and sore eyes. 
They could hardly say their prayers for 
keeping one eye on us. Why they let us 
goaway without asking alms, I can not tell. 
Later in the morning, a man kneeled, 
with face pressed close between the bars, 
before Mary; and such an agony as there 
was in his poor, ignorant face and voice, 
as with clasped hands, and beads of per- 
Spiration, in that stone place, as cold as 
the grave, he never left off crying, ‘‘O 
Marie, Marie, Marie! O Marie, Marie, 
Marie!’ All the time we were in the 
treasury and the picture-gallery his wail 
went on; and we left him there at noon. 

SuE M. D. Fry. 
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RELIGION—NATURAL 


ELIGION is the finest fact in the 

‘nature of man. In thus speaking, 
we mean not to disparage the dignity 
and wealthiness of science, nor to de- 
preciate the practical significance of pol- 
itics. Grand is the arena, and great 
are the interests involved in statesman- 
ship. Legislation for the skies—the 
harmless arrogance of the astronomer ; 
the unlocking the sealed mysteries of 
substance—the chemist’s humble dar- 
ing,—these are brilliant flowers in the 
chaplet of man’s supremacy in the 
world. Beautiful they are. Let us ad- 
mire them. We point them out with 
pride. ‘‘Comie, Raphael, ‘social spirit,’”’ 
we say; “‘come, see our pink and lily— 
native to our earthly soil, products of 
our care, glory of our climate, charm of 
our dwellings. Hast thou, in heavenly 
latitudes, more delicate tints, or sweeter 
perfume?” 

There is only one thing in man’s ex- 
cellence greater than state-wisdom and 
science—that is religion. What we 
mean when we say “‘finest,”’ is that in 
its forms it has more of grace and 
beauty, and in its effects more sweetness 
and refinement. This is the rose of hu- 
manity’s attainment, faithfully fed by 
sunbeams from heaven. 

“* God holds the heavenly rose-bush in his hand, 

And starry roses on it thickly stand.” 

This beautiful fact is but one among 
the many fine facts in the beautiful 
nature of man, which is the finest thing 
in the Cosmos. That is, this rose of hu- 
man life is human; it is natural. To 
think of God and worship him, is as 
natural as to breathe. We have always 
worshiped him, whether amid polar 
snows or in African Saharas; whether 
with offerings of eggs and plants and 
flowers, or of blood and gold and silver; 
whether with quietness and loneliness 
and retirement, or with pomp and sound 
and multitude; whether in leafy grove 
and desolate mountain, or in domed 


| 


of worship. 
' 
tions and associations were rigidly con- 








AND SUPERNATURAL. 


cathedrals and storied palaces. His 
name has been, in ears of multitudinous 
tribes, a varying and inharmonious 
sound; but in all hearts the same. 
Yahveh and Jove; Om, Ormuzd, and 
Fo; Baal, Brahm, Great Spirit,—all the 
variations of the tone have brought to 
the beating heart the same thrilling in- 
spiration; the same trembling, hopeful 
aspiration toward the Father, the Being, 
the ‘Life, the Light, the Soul whence 
our spark of existence sprang, the home 
whither our wandering spirits tend. 9 
Some, who have made a science of 
religion, who thought it needful to prove 
what is already so plain, have instituted 
experiment to test the naturalness of 
worship. Sintenis, a German philoso- 
pher of the eighteenth century, grown 
weary of city life, retired to the God- 
made country. He was saddened by the 
loss of a lovely young wife, and sought a 
solace in cares for a son, the only fruit 
of his marriage. He brought up the 
child carefully, and, as we might expect 
of a philosopher, in such wise as to test 
atheory. He allowed not the son either 
to hear or see the name God. Neither 
did he allow any thing to suggest the 
idea of a Supreme Being, or any style 
His reading and instrut- 


trolled with reference to the one end. 

At the age of ten years, as the father 
reported, the boy had neither heard nor 
read the name of God. The instruction 
he received was given by his father, and 
usually in the open air, in face of the 
objects and phenomena of nature, which 
formed its substance. Yet the boy con- 
ceived the idea, and worshiped. Every 
morning, in fine weather, he went into 
the garden, watched the rising sun, and, 
on his knees, with outstretched hands, 
offered thanks and prayers. The father, 
coming unexpectedly on him one morn- 
ing, discovered his orisons. He was 
convinced regarding his theory, and 
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likewise felt the conviction that it was 
time to convey to the youthful mind the 
higher knowledge which should render 
him an intelligent worshiper of the true 
and living God. The son, having become 
a devout and intelligent worshiper of the 
invisible Creator, did afterward say that 
never vestal offered purer, more sincere, 
and more cordial adoration than did he 
in the garden. 

Could language more grandly set forth 
this natural religion, the soul’s innate 
passion for its Creator, than in Milton’s 
morning song of Adam and Eve, as we 
find it in the Fifth Book of the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost?’ Forbear, while we quote -just a 
few lines: 

“‘ Fairest of stars, last in the train of night— 

If better thou belong not to the dawn,— 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling 

morn 

With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 

While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 

Acknowledge Him thy greater: sound His praise 

In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 


And when high noon hast gained, and when thou 
fall’ st. 


Ye atte and euhaletons, that —_ rise 

From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honor to the world’s great Author, rise! 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolor’d sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise.” 

If the truth were told, as we believe, 
it would be that all religion—that is, 
true, heart religion—is both natural and 
supernatural. If, at least, no strained 
and narrow meaning be attached to the 
word supernatural, if it represent what 
we think it should; namely, the influence 
of the Creator on his worshiper, the re- 
ciprocation of attachment, the commun- 
ion of the Infinite with the finite mind,— 
if this be true, then is all real religion, 
intensely natural as it is, equally super- 
natural. God cares not—surely we are 
not presuming too much in saying this— 
God cares not by what name he is ad- 
dressed, nor in what phrase; nor whether 
in cultivated thought or in rude, symbolic 
conception. Surely he cares not, so he 
receive the uprising soul, the aspiring, 
loving heart. Among red men in war- 





paint, and among naked, greasy bushmen, 
he doubtless finds, now and then—let us 
hope, often—a friend. 

Let us thank Freeman Clarke for di- 
recting us to a better than the old inter- 
pretation of Matthew xxv, 31, to the end. 
The “nations” are the Gentiles. ‘It is 
not a description of the Judgment of 
the Christian world, but of the heathen 
world.”’ How clear is it all now! The 
Great Shepherd, now become glorious 
King, finds his “sheep” among all na- 
tions,—those who knew not themselves 
to be his sheep, but yet were such, be- 
cause they visited the sick, and clothed 
the naked, and fed the hungry. 

Does not the following extract from a 
Buddhist poem show a supernatural 
teaching? Wassywart is the imperson- 
ation of evil: 


“« The eyes of Wassywart were clots of blood, 
His awful sword could cleave the world asun- 
der; 
And, like the vastest mountain, there he stood, 
His hoarsened voice outroaring all the thunder. 
In fiercest rage, he dared the Buddha mild 
To fight him then, with any arms he chose. 
To gaze upon his bulk and gestures wild, 
The gods came forth, and all the planets rose. 
To be a shield before his broadening breast, 
He wrenched the sun from out the socket,sky, — 
And fearfully the Buddha mild addressed : 
‘Behold the arm by which thou now shalt die!’ 
The unarmed Buddha mildly gazed at him, 
And said, in peace, ‘ Poor fiend, even thee I 
love.’ 
Before great Wassywart the world grew dim; 
His bulk enormous faded to a dove, 
That hovered where the hating monster loomed, 
- And filled with softest notes the space 
Through which his rage’s thund’rous accents 
boomed. 
Celestial beauty sat on Buddha’s face, 
While sweetly sang the metamorphosed dove: 
‘Swords, rocks, lies, fiends, must yield to moveless 
love, 
And nothing can withstand the 


o” 


grace. 


Buddha’s 


May not a religion be supernatural 
without being revealed? May not a re- 
vealed religion be in some degree a re- 
publication of that which previously was 
recognized and accepted? ‘ 

Are not all true worshipers—the 
‘sheep,’ wherever they are; the ‘‘chil- 
dren,’”’ by whatever name—are they 
not all, in some degree and by some 
means, inspired? Does not Christianity 
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differ from other systems of religion, by 
being a fuller revelation, and involving 
a purer inspiration? Did not God, in 


the earlier ages, send Buddhas and | 


prophets; but, “in these last days, his 

Son ?’’ ‘How then shall we escape, if 

we neglect so great salvation ?” 
WILLIAM D. GopMAN. 





AFTER CARDINAL-FLOWERS. 


WALK in the fields, with cardinal- 
flowers in view, is an inspiration 
that should preclude all idle sauntering 
on the way; especially when one knows 
just the haunts of those flaming blos- 
soms, and can count upon them with 
certainty. But an early September day— 
still, soft, golden—offers numberless hin- 
dering attractions. One is allured this 
side and that. Under stress of a multi- 
tude of temptations, one renews the old 
perplexity of doubt whether it were better 
to live always in June or in September. 
Just now, the balance seems likely to 
preponderate in favor of the early Fall. 
The day before, perhaps, was cold and 
keen, with a sharp wind from the north- 
west, and vivid, dark clouds flying across 
the heavens, leaving glorious blue spaces; 
the foliage had wonderful depth and 
brilliance of color; at night-fall, one had 
a sudden sense of the oncoming cold, 
treading quick on the exhausting dog- 
day heats; and there was an indescrib- 
able pleasure in the first evening fire. 
The day of our walk was a change 
from all this; unless it were the trees, 
that, in spite of the softness of the at- 
mosphere, contrived to have a vividness 
and depth unknown to the earlier season. 
There is no excess of enjoyment in wad- 
ing through ranks of bitter-weed, crowd- 
ing upon each side of a narrow path un- 
til it becomes a mere thread rather than 
a path; but there is one advantage of 
untrimmed country road-sides and lanes 
that becomes specially apparent in late 
Summer and early Fall. The golden-rod 
enjoys the liberty, and flaunts long lines 
of mellow splendor by the fences, over- 
topping the tallest of them sometimes in 





rank luxuriance of growth. There is 
such a bewildering variety of them, one 
despairs of ever knowing them inti- 
mately, in any botanical sense. They 
run riot every-where, from little delicate 
sprays and modest knee-high specimens 
to tall, stately, wand-like stems, wearing 
regal crowns seven feet in the air; and 
from simple, solitary plumes, modestly 
topping the stalk, to many-branched, 
majestic breadth and amplitude. 

The golden-rod lane led us to the 
railroad; and here mechanic art itself 
almost succumbed to the force of these 
radiant blossoms. They crowded up close 
to the rails, shaking their plumy heads in 
the very face of the devastating engine. 
The long, vanishing line had a gold 
border, as far as the eye could see. 

The field beyond, in its more cultivated 
spaces freshly green as in Spring, might 
afford a haunt for every creature of the 
old mythology. There was a homely 
charm in the variety of natural featute, 
not found in more even, cultivated ex- 
panses. A grassy farm-wagon road 
wound gracefully through it: along a 
stony ridge bordered with yellowing but- 
ternut-trees; down a gentle decline with 
steep abutment of rock on one side; 
through a stretch of arid pasture studded 
with mulleins; around the foot of a rug- 
ged knoll; and finally leading to the 
stillest, most haunted depth of pine- 
woods, skirting the precipitous western 
side of the knoll. 

This farm-road gave a pleasant human 
interest, a half-domestic character to the 
otherwise untamed wildness that per- 
vaded parts of this field. A wild-cherry 
tree, by the side of the road, hung out a 
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most tempting display of fruit. Droop- 
ing stems, varying from bright scarlet to 
rich maroon and deep black, clustered 
thickly among the pretty, shining leaves. 
The cherries were much larger and finer 
than the ordinary wild fruit, and we fan- 
cied the tree to be a lineal descendant 
from the original one in the Garden of 
Eden; or, failing here, that it had once 
been a cultivated variety, which, by force 
of its companionship with other untrained 
growths, was finally lapsing into nature 
along with the rest. 

Up on the ridge, the leaves of the but- 
ternut-trees were already beginning to 
fall, along with occasional green, long, 
oval nuts. Here was much irregularity 
of gray rock, of a soft texture, weather- 
worn and incrusted with lichens, and full 
of deep, cup-like hollows. So soft and 
unforbidding was the aspect of these 
rocks, they seemed to be a natural 
growth, like a tree or shrub, having affin- 
ities with the most pliant stems and del- 
icate Summer blossoms. That this ridge 
is the favorite resort of black-snakes, 
need not detract from its interest. 

The pine-woods were uncommonly 
dense and dark. A low growth of 
branches precluded the lofty roominess 
so often characteristic of these woods. 
The high knoll, rising abruptly on the 
east, shut them off from the sun. No 
bird ventured there, even in cursory flight 
to more open woodland. As a faint 
breath of wind stole through, we glanced 
anxiously about, in half-expectation of 
seeing some unearthly garment flutter 
past. In Winter, with deep snow all 
about, and heavily lading the trees, one 
imagines there should be a sense of 
shelter under this massive roof, and al- 
most fireside protection. 

Now, we hurried past; but getting the 
grateful balsamic odors, and noting the 
deep, shining green of the laurel-bushes 
edging the woods, until we came out upon 
moist pasture-land merging into swamp 
or marsh. Here young poplars, glinting 
and shimmering in the sunlight, increased 
in number until they quite covered the 
remoter swamp-land. A soft-maple rose 





above them now and then, and various 
shrub-growths were interspersed. Adark, 
sluggish brook wound along the edge of 
the marsh. 

Just here, we had arrived at the end of 
comfortable walking; but, to get cardinal- 
flowers, we must go farther on. They 
love to hide their splendor in the deeper 
recesses, and are not by any means cas- 
ually gathered. So we picked the way 
through long grass and sedge, moist bogs 
showing black, peaty soil, and a wealth 
of wild undergrowth. The ditch was 
bordered with shrubbery, intricate with 
tangled vines and all wayward stems. 
The waters of the ditch sometimes sank 
several feet below the banks, and, shad- 
owed by the bushes, had a forbidding, 
sinister blackness. But this was not all. 
It was the very inferno of mosquitoes. 
They swarmed in the air, and invaded us 
on every side, with maddening pertinacity. 

From all this rank, marshy luxuriance, 
the cardinal-flowers garner their une- 
qualed splendor. A few steps on, and 
we found several stalks of them, “‘ flash- 
ing among the sedges.”’ In their unseen 
solitude, they seemed to have gathered 
an intenser flame, if possible, than in 
less difficult localities. Or perhaps this 
was only pleasant illusion, the keen zest 
of success after painstaking and effort. 
In any case, the full, many-flowered 
stems had a rich, fervid magnificence 
that lacked nothing of being a new 
revelation. 

If these flowers lose, like so many 
other wild blossoms, by transfer from 
their native haunts to the house, we can 
well afford the discount. Nothing can 
exceed their grace of form or delicacy 
of texture; but these qualities are sub- 
ordinate to their matchless splendor of 
hue. They shine almost as brilliantly 
in the parlor as by the dark, sluggish 
stream where they grow. This blending 
of fragility and rich strength adds the 
last fine charm to their superb beauty. 

On the way home, our stems drooped 
somewhat; but water quickly restored 
their freshness, and held it intact for 
several days. JENNY Burr. 
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THE SECRET OF IT. 


+ 

ee OU would n’t guess what that is, 

said a good-natured chamber-maid 
of the hotel where I was boarding, taking 
from her pocket an ounce phial of color- 
less liquid, and setting it down on my 
wash-stand. ‘I’m just goin’ to lave it 
there,’ she continued, ‘‘ while I make 
yer bed, for fear I’d break it in my 
pocket; an’ I’m this minit afther huntin’ 
it out o’ the dust-hape, where the mish- 
tress threw it yesterday, thinking it was 
no good.” 

“Well, Ellen,” said I, with a strong 
suspicion of the truth, ‘‘ What is it ?”’ 

“‘Ah, thin, sure it’s Nora’s dhrap o’ holy 
wather ; her that’s Mrs. Murray’s nurse. 
The Murrays were moved up-stairs yes- 
terday, ye know, an’ the mishtress 
thought she’d give a han’, because we 
were hurryin’ up to get the room ready 
for thim new people; an’ so she picks 
up Nora’s bottle along with some impty 
ones that was there, an’ throws ’em all 
into a basket, to go on the dust-hape. 
Thin Nora, she comes cryin’ to me about 
her bottle, an’ I wint an’ got it safe an’ 
sound; an’ there it is for her.” - 

As Ellen went her way, taking with her 
the phial and its precious contents, I fell 
to musing on the connection between 
holy water and Christianity; but failed to 
find any thing in one to suggest the other. 
However, the incident brought on a 
long train of thought concerning the 
Romish Church, that Church of expe- 
dients, rather than of religious faith. 
There was Nora, a quiet, quaint-looking, 
shrewd little specimen of a thorough-bred 
Irish Papist of the lower orders. There 
is a class of these who do not run to 
dress and display, and who are decidedly 
conscientious; but the conscience that 
rules these beings is a curiosity in it- 
self. Very incongruous this conscience 
is, and not much wonder: for it is quite 
or altogether in the keeping of the priest, 
who is the father-confessor of the pro- 
prietor. The priest does the thinking 


| 











and commanding, the proprietor of the 
conscience does the obeying; and any 
point not expressly touched upon by the 
priest is free ground. To illustrate by 
Nora’s case: If she had not recovered 
that bottle of holy water, she would have 
been much afflicted in mind or con- 
science, and would have felt herself 
bound to confess her grievous sin, in be- 
ing so careless as to let the precious fluid 
fall into the irreverent hands of heretics. 


| She would, perhaps, also confess that she 


was employed during a considerable por- 
tion of her time in trotting around to dif- 
ferent places where intoxicating liquors 
are sold, to procure the large quantities 
of the same consumed by her unfortu- 
nate mistress, who almost immured her- 
self in her own rooms, and who sent 
Nora to various places in order not to ex- 
pose her condition by buying so much at 
one place. This Nora would probably 
confess; but she would receive absolu- 
tion on the ground of being a servant, 
and therefore not afree agent. But she 
would never think of confessing the small 
lies told daily to serve occasion; nor yet 
the little habit she had of taking the name 
of Deity in vain ; still less, the alternate 
sycophancy and tyranny practised by her 
toward the miserable woman from whem 
she drew good wages, besides no end of 
perquisites, in return for small service in 
the line of labor. In short, her ideas of 
what is sinful and what is not, or, more 


| strictly speaking, of what is heinous and 


what is not, would scarcely coincide with 
our Protestant notions. The one all- 
embracing principle of Popery is obe- 
dience to the Church; and any thing 
which has not been specifically forbidden 
or banned by a priest is not burdensome 
to the conscience of any ordinary Roman 
Catholic. 

“Do you really believe, sir,”’ said I to 
an intimate acquaintance, a gentleman 
of intelligence and education, ‘‘there is 
any virtue in rejecting meat to-day and 
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eating this savory fish and those eggs 
scrambled in butter?” 

‘‘ Madam,” replied he, with severe dig- 
nity, ‘‘ the virtue lies not in rejecting the 
one nor in partaking of the other, but in 
obedience to the Church. It is mine to 
obey, not to question.” 

Ah, this is the secret, the whole secret, 
of the otherwise inexplicable power which 
mother Rome wields over her children,— 
obedience to the Church! The great 
doctrine which the Church teaches as to 
its authority is, that with it alone is the 
truth lodged, and that it only can inter- 
pret the truth. It does not therefore ar- 
gue or examine, but it dogmatizes; and 
its followers are taught to accept and be- 
lieve, but never to question. After all, it is 
not so very wonderful that people should 
pull themselves out of bed to attend early 
mass; and faithfully do their duties—as 
they call confession and the reciting of 
long, gibberish-like prayers, and some 
other ceremonies—when one takes into 
account that these people, in so doing, 
make themselves sure that they are earn- 
ing heaven. This is what the Church 
enjoins; and when they have obeyed her 





injunction, they roll all responsibility 
from their own shoulders to hers. If 
Protestants could be brought to believe 
that attending Church at early hours, or 
at any hours, and going through a routine 
of prayers, etc., would insure salvation, 
while a contrary course would cut off all 
claim to mercy, Protestants would soon 
become — Shall we say good Catholics? 
This is the danger of ritualism, this tend- 
ency to attach undue importance to the 
observance of certain rites, the making a 
parade of ceremonials, the conscience, 
meanwhile, yielding itself blindly to the 
guidance of a dictator. It has only 
a form of godliness, but denies the 
power thereof. Christianity will not, can 
not, be advanced by an attempt to re- 
turn to this great, fundamental princi- 
ple of Rome, the setting of the Church, 
not to speak of the Virgin Mary and 
saints numberless, before, if not above, 
the Master, the head of the Church. Let 
us thank God heartily for such tokens of 


| good as the Evangelical Alliance, and all 


motions that point toward the acknowl- 
edgment of one God, the ead of all the 
Churches. OLIVE STEWART. 





AFRICA AND THE AFRICANS. 


HE future of Africa, and the fate of 

its dark millions, are intensely in- 
teresting questions with philanthropists, 
scientists, and Christians. Can this won- 
derful peninsula, with its alternations of 
deserts and terrestrial paradises, be util- 
ized? Can its harbors and rivers be 
made available for healthy commerce? 
its coasts starred with light-houses? its 
swamps drained? its wastes reclaimed? 
its malarias counteracted? its noxious an- 
imals and insects, its poisonous plants 
and reptiles subdued or exterminated? 
its savage tribes civilized, and brought 
into useful and catholic relations with the 
great family of man? These questions 
are variously answered by the traders, 





travelers, hunters, scientific explorers, 
and Christian missionaries, whose works, 
issued chiefly by the Harpers, constitute 
the full library on African literature, to 
which we gave attention last month. 
Excepting the monarch of deserts, the 
mighty Sahara—bottom of some ancient 
sea—on the north, the Kalahari Desert 
in the south, and occasional fringes of 
waste sands and mountain ranges, the 
entire continent is an Eden of bloom, 
valleys of verdure, and natural meadows 
and parks, capable of unlimited produc- 
tion, and of fostering the fruits and veg- 
etables of all climes. There seems to be 
no limit to the powers of the soil; and, 
with cultivation and irrigation, Africa 
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might be made the fruitful garden that 
should furnish food for the population of 
a world. With the remote future of our 
planet we need not concern ourselves. 
We need not ask whether the face of 
Africa is undergoing a process of desic- 
cation that in future ages will make it all 
a desert, as some prophesy; at present, 
its network of interior rivers and its fam- 
ily of lakes afford supplies of water that 
promise no immediate failure, aided by 
the kindly heavens. It is a more impor- 
tant question as to how far man has the 
power, by means of a judicious distribu- 
tion of forest and glade, to control evap- 
oration, and to secure the lands against 
drought and destruction for lack of mois- 
ture. 

Winwood Reade closes his work on 
“Savage Africa’? with the romantic 
prophecy: “Africa shall be redeemed. 
Her children shall perform this mighty 
work; her morasses shall be drained; 
her deserts watered by canals; her forests 
shall be reduced to fire-wood. Her chil- 
dren shall pour the elixir of life into the 
veins of their mother, now withered and 
diseased. They shall restore her to youth 
and immortal beauty.” 

This eloquent burst of fancy comes 
from a writer who has his own peculiar 
ideas of the way in which Africa is to be 
regenerated; ideas which we may here- 
after consider, but which do not tally 
with the hopes of the Christian for Africa, 
or with the notions of those who see no 
hope at all for that dark continent. An- 
dersson, author of ‘‘Lake Ngami”’ and 
‘“‘Okavango River” (Harpers), says, in 
the Preface of the latter work: “Africa 
may be said, up the present day, to be 
principally inhabited by wild beasts. Its 
savage human natives afford a study of 
rational life on so low a scale”’ as hardly 
to justify the epithet “human” or “ ra- 
tional.” It is as a vast hunting-park, that 
Andersson values Africa. It is here that 
“one may luxuriate in the contemplation 
of pure animal existence in its fullest and 
freest developments.” 

Sir Samuel Baker, in the Preface of 
“Exploration of the Nile Tributaries” 





(Harpers), says, without reservation or 
qualification: ‘‘Central Africa is peopled 
by a hopeless race of savages for whom 
there is no prospect of civilization.” In 
his ‘‘ Albert N’yanza,”’ he writes: “I wish 
the black sympathizers in England could 
see Africa’s inmost heart,asI do. Much 
of their sympathy would subside. Human 
nature, as pictured in African savages, is 
quite on a level with that of the brute, 
and not to be compared with the noble 
character of the dog. There is neither 
gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial; no 
idea of duty, no religion; but covetous- 
ness, ingratitude, selfishness, and cruelty, 
All are thieves, idle, envious, ready to 
plunder and enslave their weaker neigh- 
bors.” 

Reade, whose romantic prediction we 
quoted above, tells us that ‘it has been 
proved by measurements, microscopes, 
and analyses, that the typical negro is 
something between a child, a dotard, and 
a beast.’’ His typical negro turns out to 
be the fever-stricken inhabitant of the 
West Coast, described by Wilson in 
““Western Africa’’ (Harpers), as ‘‘a belt 
of the densest wood and jungle, a hun- 
dred miles wide, which extends along the 
whole length of Western Africa, and is 
no doubt the chief cause of the sickness 
which prevails in this region.’ ‘The 
negro,”’ says Reade, ‘‘ forms an excep- 
tional race in Africa. He inhabits that 
immense tract of marshy land which lies 
between the mountains and the sea, from 
Senegal to Benguela, the lowlands of the 
East Coast, and other isolated spots be- 
sides.”’ These coast negroes have been 
most generally carried into Western slav- 
ery, and have been accepted as types of 
the races of the continent. ‘In the low, 
swampy land at the mouth of the Congo, 
one meets with typical negroes; as one 
reaches a higher soil, he finds a different 
class of people.” ‘The natives of the 
delta of the Niger are the most debased 
of all the African negroes, and their 
country, of all the coast regions, is the 
most nnhealthy.” ‘The typical negro 
is the true savage of Africa,” as deformed 
in mind as in body. ‘‘Unrestrained by 
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moral laws, he spends his days in sloth, 
and his nights in debauchery.’”’ He 


d 7: xis ue 
abuses his ‘children, stabs his wife, sells his 


offspring, swallows up youth in prema- 
ture vice, lingers through a manhood of 
disease, and is exposed in old age to die, 
when his family no longer care to sup- 
port him. 

Burton, in ‘‘ Lake Regions of Central 
Africa’ (Harpers), gives the East Afri- 
can no better character than Reade does 
the Western: ‘‘The East African, like 
other barbarians, is a strange mixture of 
good and evil. The good element has 
not been nurtured, the evil has been car- 
fully cultured.” 

Most writers on Africa content them- 
selves with narrative or journalism, chron- 
icling events and giving vivid pictures 
of adventure and travel, interjecting opin- 
ions and observations by the way. This 
is the style of Park, Barth, Speke, the 
hunters, and Schweinfurth. Burton in- 
terposes entire chapters on Geography 
and Ethnology, and closes up with thirty 
pages on the character, religion, and 
government of the East African, and in 
what he characterizes as an ‘‘uninterest- 
ing chapter.” We can not transcribe 
even an abstract of his opinions and 
speculations. They place the negro at 
the lowest ebb, intellectually, morally, 
spiritually. The negro ‘‘seems to belong 
to one of those childish races which, 
neverrising to man’s estate, fall like worn- 
out links from the great chain of ani- 
mated nature. He unites the incapacity 
of infancy with the unpliancy of age; 
the futility of childhood and the incredu- 
lity of youth, with the skepticism of the 
adult and the stubbornness and bigotry 
of the old.’”” The East African is ‘‘ will- 
ful, headstrong, undisciplinable, greedy, 
and voracious;”’ ‘he has no benevolence, 
and but little veneration.”’ His intellect 
is ‘sterile and incult, unprogressive, and 
unfit for change.” His religion is fetich- 
ism; and the essence of fetichism is rude 
and sensual superstition. His principal 
beliefs are in demonology and witchcraft. 
He is a liar, a cheat, a slaver, and a 


polygamist. 
VoL. XXXV.—11 


Yet Burton, like Reade, concludes with 
| the prophecy of a better future for Africa. 
“The progress of human society, and the 
straiter bonds which unite man with 
man, shall eventually rescue her from 
her old pitiable fate.” 

Baldwin—‘‘ Hunting in South Africa’ 
(Harpers)—gives ng more favorable ac- 
count of the South Africans than Burton 
does of the natives of the East, or Reade 
of the dwellers in the West. ‘Any 
thing like regard, or gratitude for past 
presents and kindnesses, is not in the na- 
ture of any Kaffer. I never heard an 
instance of one really becoming attached 
to his master. I had become quite fond 
of two; but it was a misplaced attach- 
ment. You can only make use of these 
fellows as you would of a useful, handy 
machine. For the future, I will lavish 
my kindnesses on the two much superior 
animals, horses and dogs, in spite of 
missionaries dinning it into me that a 
black man is my brother. I could see 
yesterday that the good Samaritan [the 
Dutch missionary] was secretly annoyed 
and displeased that I would not shake 
hands with a parcel of his baptized, 
singing heathen.” 

Gordon Cumming—‘“‘ Hunter’s Life in 
South Africa,” (Harper’s)—speaks with 
more respect of these “ singing hea- 
thens.”” Besides being an_ interested 
spectator of the baptism of a “ parcel”’ 
of them by Dr. Moffat, he once attended 
divine service with the convert Bakatlas, 
in the mission of Dr. Livingstone, and 
remarks, amused by the progress that 
civilization had already made among 
these hitherto naked and untutored sav- 
ages: ‘All those who had managed to 
get hold of some European article of 
dress, had donned it; some appearing 
in trowsers without shirts, others in shirts 
without trowsers.” 

Hunters, travelers, explorers, traders, 
writers on Africa generally, see but little 
good in preaching to negroes. They 
have a low opinion of their capacity for 
either intellectual or moral advancement. 
They think it as foolish to try to Chris- 
tianize the African tribes as to attempt to 
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civilize the gorilla, to tame the zebra, or 
to break into harness the rhinoceros or 
elephant. The Dutch Boers of South 
Africa told Livingstone that he ‘“‘ might as 
well teach the baboons on the rocks as 
the Africans!’’ All classes of explorers 
either quietly ignore, or openly depre- 
ciate, the labors of Christian missionaries. 
‘“‘ The efforts of missionaries for hundreds 
of years,”’ says Du Chaillu, in ‘“Ashango 
Land”’ (Harpers), “have had no effect.”’ 
The author of ‘“ Lake Ngami’”’ (Har- 
pers) says of Mr. Bam: “Although he 
had used every effort to civilize and 
Christianize his small community, all his 
endeavors had hitherto proved nearly 
abortive. His Namaquas possess every 
vice of savages, and none of their noble 
qualities. So long as they are fed and 
clothed, they are willing enough to con- 
gregate around the missionary, and to 
listen to his exhortations. The moment, 
however, the food and clothing are dis- 
continued, their feigned attachment to 
his person and doctrines is at an end, 
and they do not scruple to treat their 
benefactor with ingratitude, and load him 
with abuse.”’ ‘‘ Mr. Hahn,” missionary 
among the Damaras, “liked and re- 
spected by the natives,” told Andersson 
that he “‘ never succeeded in converting 
a single individual.””’ Herr Morlang or 
Moorlan, chief of the Austrian mission 
station at St. Croix, near Gondokoro, on 
the White Nile, ‘‘acknowledged ”’ to Ba- 
ker, ‘‘ with great feeling, that the mission 
was absolutely useless among such sav- 
ages; that he had worked with much zeal 
for many years, but that the natives were 
utterly impracticable. They were far be- 
low the brutes, as the latter show signs 
of affection to those who are kind to 
them; while the natives, on the contrary, 
were utterly obtuse to all feelings of 
gratitude; the more they receive, the 
more they desire; but in return they will 
do nothing.”” Speke says, of the same 
mission: ‘‘Out of twenty missionaries 
who, during the last thirteen years, had 
ascended the White River for the purpose 
of propagating the Gospel, thirteen had 
died of fever, two of dysentery, and two 








had retired of broken health; and yet not 
one convert had been made by them.” 
In a sort of aside, Speke whispers the 
causes of this disheartening failure. The 
blacks would have been well enough dis- 
posed toward the missionaries and their 
teachings, if the ‘‘ White Nile traders had 
not brought the devil among them;” and 
the missionaries might have lived, had 
they followed the ordinary laws of tem- 
perance, ‘“‘ Want of employment, I heard, 
was the chief operative cause ia killing 
the poor missionaries; for, with no other 
resource left them to kill time, they spent 
their days eating, drinking, smoking, and 
sleeping, till they broke down their con- 
stitutions by living too fast.’’ These mis- 
sionaries must have been of the type of 
those colonial parsons ridiculed by Reade 
for their ignorance—“ badly educated and 
not always good men,” ‘almost univer- 
sally regarded by laymen with con- 
tempt;”’ men of the same class with those 
described by ‘‘ Major Laing, in 1825, who 
saw one missionary lying drunk in the 
street, another living with a negress, and 
a third tried for the murder of a little 
boy, whom he had flogged to death.” 
The missionarie# of the present day 
“are a very different class of men. They 
settle in the interior, live entirely among 
the natives, learn their language, and, 
by compiling grammars and founding 
written characters, render important 
services to science ;”’ but the ‘‘toil of their 
lives can do little for civilization, nothing 
for Christianity.” 

The theory of all these writers is, that 
it is necessary first to civilize Africa, and 
then Christianize it. The theory of 
Barth, in brief, is colonize, civilize, Chris- 
tianize. Stanley contrasts Bishop Tozer, 
flaunting his high-church toggery along 
the streets of Zanzibar, with the French 
missionaries of Bagamoyo, who teach 
their disciples to be “‘ agriculturists, car- 
penters, blacksmiths, and boat-builders - 
who, along with the principles of religion, 
educate their converts in the business of 
life. 

Sir Samuel Baker holds strenuously to 
the theory that civilization must precede 
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Christianity. Having traced the annual | Trinity, the immaculate conception, and 
floods of the Nile to its Abyssinian con- | everlasting punishment; but they have a 
fluents, and the steady-flowing main | taste for music, an aptness for language, 
stream, or White Nile, to the great equa- | and a perfect talent for mechanics. I 
torial lakes of Central Africa, he con- | think their bodies ought to be trained be- 
cludes his work by suggesting modes of | fore their minds, and that our churches 
regulating the Nile floods by dams and | on the coast should be converted -into 
reservoirs, and a system of irrigation on | workshops.” He sensibly adds, that 
a magnificent scale that shall utilize this | there is not much probability of this 
vast body of water, and turn the deserts | scheme being taken up by the advocates 
along which it skirts, and the countries | of progress. Christians and missionaries 
through which it flows, into smiling fields, | are the only ones who will give their 
producing food at the will of man, for | time, their money, their lives, in persist- 
millions. ‘‘ This is the way to civilize | ent effort to save Africa; and a fearful 
the country; the engineer will alter the | task they have of it! No slight barrier 
hard facts of nature. When you have | to progress is this opposing sentiment of 
given man a horse for speed, a soil for | merely rationalistic philanthropists; men 
culture, roads for intercommunication, | who will do nothing themselves to ele- 
boats for transport, home agriculture and | vate the dark races, and who decry or 
manufactures, and foreign commerce,” | depreciate the efforts of those engaged in 
then you may begin to teach him the | this work. Sir John Bowring thought 
principles of Christianity. Then, and not | the Chinese would have to reach Prot- 
till then, can we hope for moral progress. | estant Christianity through Romanism; 
We must begin with the development of | so Reade thinks “the Catholic relig- 
the physical capabilities of a country be- | ion, of all creeds, the most likely to suc- 
fore we can expect from the inhabitants | ceed among savages.’’ But Winwood 
sufficient mental vigor to receive and | Reade has discovered that even Roman- 
understand the truths of our religion. | ism is not necessary to civilize Africa. 

“IT have met with many Christian mis- | The continent is being civilized by means 
sionaries of variousand conflicting creeds, | of Mohammedanism. The Africans are 
who have fruitlessly sown the seed of | great drunkards; the Koran forbids 
Christianity on the barren soil of Africa; | wine. They are gamblers, and the Ko- 
but their labors were ill-timed, they were | ran forbids gambling. They are polyg- 
too early in the field, the soil is unpre- | amists, and the Koran restricts them to 
pared; the missionary, however earnest, | four wives. Christianity cuts its own 
must wait till there be some foundation | throat by inhibiting polygamy altogether. 
for a superstructure!’ ‘‘Tothe mission- | Polygamy is a “ natural necessity in Af- 
ary, that noble, self-exiled laborer, toil- | rica,’’ though other writers tell us it is 
ing too often in a barren field, I must | one of the greatest curses of the country, 
add the word of caution.”” ‘Wait, till | preventing, instead of increasing, popula- 
the slave-trade ceases,’ and until ad- | tion, and that there are seldom, in a 
vancing civilization has made a blooming | household, as many children as wives. 
garden of the valley of the Nile! Mohammedanism, according to Reade, is 

Winwood Reade would substitute phi- | to do for Africa what other religions fail 
lanthropic associations for Missionary | todo. The pages of every other author 
Societies. ‘‘ Were it possible,” he says, | are filled with the atrocities of the, Mo- 
“to awaken popular enthusiasm on be- | hammedans. Barth says Mohammedan- 
half of a secular mission for civilizing | ism is waning in Africa. Schweinfurth 
the negroes, a society might be formed | sees no evidences of decay. Neither of 
for the diffusion of practical knowledge | these great Germans has any patience 
in foreign parts. The negroes are not | with this terrible delusion and scourge. 
yet able to grasp the doctrine of the ' It is the great stronghold of that fearful 
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barrier to African emancipation and ele- 
vation, slavery. Slavery is as old as 
history. African slavery by Africans can 
be traced to the earliest times. Europeans 
did not begin slavery in Africa. It ex- 
isted there as a native institution in the 
days of the patriarchs, long before Joseph 
was sold into Egypt to swell the sad list 
of African bondsmen. America stimu- 
lated, perhaps created, the slave-trade 
away from African soil: Upon the dis- 
covery and settlement of the New World, 
and the consequent demand for laborers, 
every European power plunged into the 
traffic in African negroes. England was 
last in the field, and first out of it. Queen 
Elizabeth rated Sir John Hawkins for en- 
gaging in the traffic, while the royal 
treasury enhanced its profits by partici- 
pation in the iniquity. Regarded as pi- 
racy on the open seas, and well-nigh 
broken up by concert of the European 
powers, slavery still flourishes in the in- 
terior and on the East Coast of the African 
continent. Barth’s expedition had the 
double object of exploring with a view to 
opening up avenues for commerce, and 
the abolition of slavery. He speaks of 
the- ‘‘endless miseries into which the 
finest and most populous regions of 
Africa have been plunged by the slave- 
hunting expeditions of their merciless 
Mohammedan neighbors.” All the books 
on Africa are full of this topic. The ex- 
tensive abolition of slavery in the Amer- 
ican States and islands, and the- West 
Coast squadrons, have done much to- 
ward the suppression of the infamous 
traffic ocean-ward; but domestic slavery 
is as rife as ever in the heart of Africa, 
among the native tribes. The demands 
of the Oriental market stili, in spite of 
the vigilance of British cruisers, take out 
of the country, according to present es- 
timates, from fifty to eighty thousand 
slaves a year! With all the forces of 
modern civilization enlisted for its de- 
struction, slavery dies hard. It is as 
strong, apparently, as it is old, and its 
age measures years with history. It is 
net peculiar to climate or race. Every 
zone has witnessed its blights, every 
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people has suffered its horrors; but Af- 
rica has been, and still is, its chosen 
habitation. 

Polygamy is a form of slavery ; wives are 
an article of merchandise; and every wife 
is a slave, and not only so, every wife de- 
sires slaves to minister to her wants, as she 
ministers to those of her tyrant and lord. 
In his ‘‘ Zambezi”’ (Harpers), Livingstone 
censures the Portuguese Government for 
its connivance at the system. Barth pic- 
tures its horrors Jassim. Speke, Burton, 
Schweinfurth, Baker, Stanley, Living- 
stone, each and all exhibit the enormities 
of the system. Sir Samuel Baker, in 1870, 
aided the Egyptian Government to break 
up the system on the Upper Nile; but 
two years later, Schweinfurth found it 
in full vigor, ‘“‘never so flourishing.” 
‘‘Neither Baker nor the Government ac- 
complished any thing like a practical su- 
pervision over the local authorities at Kor- 
dofan.’’ They made ‘“‘a clean sweep of 
the waters of the Nile; but did not see, 
or could not remedy, what was going on 
on either side of the river-highway.”’ It 
was all moonshine that the slave-trade 
was abolished on the Upper Nile. In the 
district of Khartoum the private slaves 
belonging to the Mohammedan popula- 
tion number forty thousand. The raids 
of tribes upon other tribes to procure 
slaves for the Arab dealers, the raids of 
Arab dealers upon the natives, the wars, 
plunderings, shootings, burnings, that 
depopulate whole districts, and desolate 
not only villages but extensive tracts, sur- 
pass belief, and fill the reader with hor- 
ror and indignation. ‘The moral deg- 
radation of the natiyes,’ says Burton, 
“must be largely attributed to the work- 
in,s, through centuries, of the slave-trade. 
The tribes are no longer as nature made 
them; from strangers they have derived 
nothing but corruption.” ‘‘A negro free- 
man,” says Livingstone, “is a hundred 
times more trustworthy than a slave.” 

The task of the Christian missionary is a 
hard one, and apparently hopeless. It is 
cheering to turn from despairing secular- 
ists to hopeful Christians. There are 
gleams of hope even with the secularists. 
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Speke says, in his Introduction, ‘‘ To say 
that a negro is incapable of instruction is 
a mere absurdity ;’’ and Burton admits that 
“curiosity, inquisitiveness, among barba- 
rians, is evidence of improvability and 
power to progress.’’ Livingstone says, 
“‘We smile at the heaps of nonsense that 
have been written about the negro intel- 
lect.’’ Moffat quotes a traveler as saying 
of the Namaquas: ‘‘ I must say positively, 
they know nothing beyond tracking game 
and breaking in pack-oxen. They did 
not know one year from another. As to 
their own age, they knew no more what 
it was than idiots. Some had no names. 
Of numbers, of course, they were quite 
ignorant; few could count above five, 
and he was a clever fellow who could tell 
his fingers. Above all, they had not the 
least idea of a God, or a future state. 
They were literally like the beasts that 
perish.” 

Dr. Moffat differs entirely with this 
writer. He ‘‘never knew a Namaqua 
who had not a name.” He had been 
“taught by many infant lips to count 
more than ten, even where no mission- 
aries had labored among them.”’ And 
they trade in oxen by the thousand! 
All the tribes, by concurrent testimony of 
all writers, have some ideas of a God, 
and some ideas of a spirit-world, if not 
of a future state. 

Moffat animadverts with justice, but 
hardly with sufficient severity, upon the 
practice of travelers in making up their 
judgments of the natives without a knowl- 
edge of their language. Large amounts 
of what comes to us from these transient 
travelers comes colored by their preju- 
dices, their fancies, their theories, their 
personal feelings at the nfoment of writ- 
ing. Moffat, Wilson, and [ivingstone 
were no Summer “swallows’’ in the 
country, passing hastily through it, in- 
tent on their own pleasure and having 
their own way, and disgusted if they 
could not have all the tribes of the inte- 
rior at instant command. They were 
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permanent residents, they were patient | 


students of the dialects of the country, 
they entered into the wants and wishes 


t 


of the people; they had confidence in 
them, and hope in them, and they made 
converts among them. As early as 1837 
and 1838, Moffat, who had then been 
twenty years in the field, records large 


accessions to the native Churches. In 
1865, Livingstone points ‘‘with pride 


to the missionary societies which are at 
work on the West Coast of Africa. 
These societies are sixteen in number; 
six are British, seven American, two Ger- 
man, and one West Indian. They main- 
tain 104 white missionaries, have 110 sta- 
tions, 13,000 scholars in 36 schools, and 
19,000 registered communicants, repre- 
senting a Christian population of 60,000,”’ 

Livingstone’s genuine regard for Amer- 
icans crops out in this connection: ‘It 
is particularly pleasing to see the zeal of 
our American brethren”’ (Presbyterians). 
“The Americans make capital mission- 
aries.”” Besides his own life efforts to 
extinguish slavery, and his sturdy Scotch 
utterances against it, it is peculiarly 
touching, the fact recorded by Stanley, 
that his son Robert came to America 
and enlisted to put down the “‘ great evil,” 
and died in a hospital near Petersburg. 
Stanley—like Mark Twain, whose “ In- 
nocents Abroad,”’ is one of the best books 
of travel extant, notwithstanding its broad 
waggery—wields a most sensible Amer- 
ican pen, and sensible are his remarks 
on missionizing Africa. ‘‘ Four days, by 
steamer, will bring the missionary to the 
healthy uplands of Africa, where he can 
live among a gentle people without fear 
or alarm, where he can enjoy the luxu- 
ries of civilized life without fear of being 
deprived of them, amid the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque scenes a poetic fancy 
could imagine. Here is the greenest 
verdure, purest water, valleys teeming 
with grain, forests of tamarind, the beauti- 
ful palm, and such scenes as only a trop- 
ical sky covers. Health and abundance 
of food are assured to the missionary ; 
gentle people are ready to welcome him. 
Except civilized society, nothing that the 
soul of man can desire is lacking here.” 

His picture of what a missionary 
should be, is as graphic as his descrip- 
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tion of this inviting mission-field. ‘‘ The 
missionary, to be successful, must know 
his duties as well as a thorough sailor 
knows how to reef, hand, and steer. He 
must be no kid-glove effeminate man, no 
journal writer, no disputatious polemic, 
no silken stole and chasuble loving 
priest; but a thorough, earnest laborer 
in the garden of the Lord—a man of the 
David Livingstone or Robert Moffat 
stamp.” 

And Africa wants missionaries. To be 
redeemed, she must have missionaries. 
She can’t wait for the philanthropists; 
she need not go through the Moham- 
medan mill of Winwood Reade. Herchil- 
dren are in the barbarous state passed 
through by our European forefathers 
centuries ago. 

Her populations load themselves with 
beads, and bracelets of copper and iron, 
to prove Herbert Spencer’s position that 
“ornamentation precedes dress.”’ Her 
tribes lack agriculture, and the economies 
enforced by harder climes, and vibrate 
between gluttony and starvation. She is 
fond of trade, but has no currency. 
Trading only by barter in bulky articles, 
it takes a dozen to forty men to carry one 
man’s pocket-money! She needs a 
strong, healthy, central government, se- 
curity to life and property. There is no 
stimulus to accumulation when one’s sav- 
ings may be wrested from him by fraud 
or violence at any hour. The native 
mind still labors under the terrible incu- 
bus and delusion of witchcraft, a belief 
which has haunted all peoples, and of 
which we have only gotten rid within a 
few sani Slave-hunting, oppres- 
sion, and cheating have made him sus- 
picious of all white men. Traders have 
created many troublesome customs that 
now block their own pathway, introduced 
many vices from which the natives and 
themselves are alike sufferers. It is no 
wonder that the dark races are afraid of 
the whites, and that missionaries share 
in the suspicion that falls upon the rest 
of their countrymen. Wherever the 
whites go offering their bibles, the natives 
reason (and how can they help it ?) thus: 











Bibles and opium; bibles and fire-water; 
bibles and slavery; bibles and fire-arms ; 
bibles and unbridled concubinage; bibles 
and small-pox and plague; bibles and 
grasping greed, covetousnsss, savage bru- 
tality, robbery, fire, murder, and general 
disregard of negro rights in person, prop- 
erty, or life. To us, negroes look all 
alike; so do whites to them. Good and 
bad are confounded, and it is no wonder 
that Chinamen regard the whites as ‘‘ bar- 
barians,”’ against whom they would gladly 
shut their ports; or that a sheik in North 
Africa with whom Barth came in contact, 
wanted to ‘‘ forbid the importation of two 
things, spirituous liquors and bibles.” 
The strong arm of Christian states is 
circumventing slavery. Science is push- 
ing her discoveries ; commerce is looking 
for new fields for wealth; Christians and 
philanthropists are solicitous to benefit 
the world, in spite of the satires of carica- 
turists like Dickens, over the zeal of 
Christians who neglect home duties to 
weep over the sufferings of distant Bor- 
rio-boola-gha. The climate of Africa is 
deadly; but a better knowledge of the 
laws of life, climate, and hygiene, dimin- 
ishes the mortality. Travelers, hunters, 
explorers, and merchants die as well as 
missionaries. The advance force, the 
experimenters in acclimatization, always 
encounter fearful risks, and exhi!it a fear- 
ful death-roll. Those who come after, 
learn -by their experience what to shun, 
what to adopt, who can live, and who 
will be liable to die. The colonization of 
America was accomplished at a fear- 
ful loss of life. Of the colonies at 
Jamestown and Plymouth, one half died 
within six months. Armies and navies 
melt away, like snow in a June sun, in 
tropical clfmes. Yet if a few of the 
vanguard of the missionary force fall, the 
Church raises a howl of anguish, and re- 
treats from the field! Africa “ still lies 
in her blood,” because the policy of the 
Church is so timid, so niggardly, so self- 
ish, so wanting in faith in the divine com- 
mand of the Master: ‘Go into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” EDITORIAL. 
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OuR FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


WE have previously referred in these 
pages to the activity of Madame Dudevant 
of Paris, better known in the literary world 
as George Sand, in matters of far higher moral 
import than much of the literary labor of 
her earlier life. She has taken of late great 
interest in the subject of cremation; and it 
will be quite interesting to know a woman’s 
stand-point in this matter. In the first place, 
it seems to us quite natural that this subject 
should be treated with more seriousness and 
feeling abroad than with us, for these rea- 
In the old countries it is by no means 
so easy to procure a suitable and permanent 


sons: 


resting-place for the dead as with us, on ac- 
count of the value of land in the vicinity of 
great cities, and the proximity of these to 
each other. And then, also, the custom of 
locating a large cemetery within city limits 
has been so long in vogue that some of them, 
like the Pere Za Chatse of Paris, are veritable 
cities of the dead, right among the living; 
and so extensive, that to remove them would 
do violence to the feelings of millions of the 
living, and seem a sacrilege to the memory 
of the noble dead. The result is that many 
of the burial-places in these urban ceme- 
teries are little more than permits for a 
certain series of years—three, five, or ten, 
At the end of 
these periods the remains, thus temporarily 


according to the price paid. 


provided for, are removed by the authorities 
to great pits miles away, unless previously 
claimed by friends of the deceased, and de- 
cently cared for. Not long ago, we saw a 
paragraph from a French journal, that the 
remains of the great composer, Auber, would 
soon be taken from a temporary vault, which 
had been hired for three years only; and 
complaint was made that the relatives of a 
rich man had not been more anxious to pay 


respect to his genius. This matter is made 


still worse in case of the poor, whose bodies 
are frequently crowded, to the number of 
five or ten, into one grave, all to be removed 
in a short period indiscriminately to some 
unknown spot. 

This desecration being a thing so common, 
and with the present system so unavoidable, 
it is no wonder that humane hearts are in- 
clined to listen to any system of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead that will be less re- 
volting to refined feelings. Whether crema- 
tion is so or not is an open question; but 
Madame Dudevant, at least, has taken up 
her weapon, the pen, in its favor. In lan- 
guage of rare tact and pungency, she com- 
bats the presents mode of disposing of the 
bodies of our friends, and demands a reform 
in the way of burial. She has a woman’s 
horror of the chance of being buried alive, 
and a woman’s distaste for the process of 
embalming; and this latter because of the 
repugnant manipulation to which the body 
must be subjected in the process. She finds 
the custom of the Jews and Egyptians, of 
entombing their dead in rocky vaults, objec- 
tionable on account of expense and want of 
room, while the atmosphere of France is too 
nioist to permit of their desiccation, as was 
also the practice in some Oriental lands. 
She says that the body must, under any cir- 
cumstances, virtually disappear; and objects 
to its decomposition, and the production of 
poisonous gases which fill the atmosphere 
with elements that are noxious to the living. 
Neither will she have the mummies, which 
become ludicrous objects of grotesque hor- 
ror; and therefore argues that it should be 
hurried into the state of ashes the moment 
“We 
must give the bodies of our dear ones to 


the soul ceases its connection with it. 


annihilation, just as we sometimes destroy 
the garments of a dear friend rather than 
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know that they must be worn by another, 
and finally be devoted to base purposes. I 
adopt the idea of cremation, and consider it 
religious and morally civilizing. Cremation 
is by no means so complete an annihilation 
as burial; for what have we of our friends 
when their bodies are placed six feet under 
ground? Is the mound that covers our 
dear ones, or the cross that we erect to their 
memory, a part of them, that we should sit 
beside them and pray? But the ashes that 
we may preserve certainly is; and we may 
have it in our rooms or somewhere in our 
dwellings, in vases or urns, as did the ancient 
Greeks. And can I not even pray better 
and more undisturbed before the urn in my 
home-sanctuary than on the distant and 
exposed moun in the church-yard?””? On 
last Soul’s-day, in Pere la Chaise, in Paris, 
amidst the great crowd in all the avenues, 
there was found, at one spot, a group of 
poor women kneeling in prayer right in one 
of the paths. The solution to this peculiar 
proceeding was the fact that their dead had 
been buried in one of the transient graves, 
and had been removed to make room for 
others. The relatives of the more recently 
buried had, of course, the prior right to the 
ground, and the others could do nothing but 
kneel near where they had laid their dead. 





THE public mind in Germany is just now 
more than usually engaged with the vital 
question of the culture and education of 
the young girls of the higher and wealthier 
classes. It has, indeed, been a much mooted 
question for the last ten years ; but now comes 
out into bolder significance from the fact 
that the Government is unusually active in 
increasing the advantages in the common 
and public schools for the humbler classes, in 
which the girls share as the boys. Mixed 
schools of the upper grade are considered a 
monstrosity, and only a very small number can 
be found; the trouble is, therefore, to find 
large facilities for the instruction of young 
ladies from refined homes. These, with few 
exceptions, visit the schools that correspond 
to our fashionable young ladies’ seminaries, 
and are about on a par with those institu- 
tions among us. How practical many of 
them are, we well know, and how little cal- 
culated to provide their pupils with that 
discipline and knowledge which they need 





to fit them for a responsible calling in life, 
Few of these girls, when they become women, 
are called upon to provide for themselves; 
but in the vicissitudes of life all may he; 
and their hearts and heads should be culti- 
vated as much as possible for the chances 
that are before them, especially as just this 
training is most fitting to qualify them for 
the posts that they are most likely to fill. 
Their natural and proper calling is love, 
marriage, the care of a household, and the 
rearing of a family, and these are too sacred 
to be left to the incentives or development 
of chance, and especially among the Ger- 
mans, who are perhaps the most domestic 
people in the world. 

A recent visitor at the rural retreat of 
Prince Bismarck made a morning call, and 
expressed himself quite surprised at being 
introduced to the wife of the great states- 
man with a bunch of keys hanging from her 
girdle. But she was quite as proud of these 
while attending to her domestic duties as of 
her diamonds when receiving the diploma- 
tists of the world, in her evening receptions 
while at the capital. And he who is privileged 
to see the Empress herself during the morn- 
ing hours would most likely find her engaged 
in arranging or dusting, her ‘private apart- 
ments; for this duty she is said to attend to 
regularly. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
any system of bringing up young girls which 
would render these good customs obsolete is 
received with disfavor. The general feeling 
of the Germans of the better class is decid- 
edly adverse to the wife and mother having 
any duties outside of the house, except those 
of general benevolence and charity, in which 
woman’s hands and presence are most effect- 
ive. But while demanding this, they are 
by no means in favor of confining their men- 
tal or moral activity to narrow limits. The 
instructress and example for the children, 
and the guide of youth, has a task that is 
by no means compatible with any internal 
narrowness. 

How weighty are the impressions of child- 
hood, and how deeply they take root, be- 
cause they are accepted unconsciously and 
without criticism, is but too often proved 
by the after-life of the individual. The 
whole development of the child’s nature is 
very often dependent on these early im- 
pressions, and makes itself a path in life 
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under this influence when not directly con- 
scious of it. But these are not enough for 
the responsibility of the true woman of the 
period, who should have some comprehen- 
sion of scientific investigations, of artistic 
talent, of love of liberty and patriotism, 
and, indeed, for all higher effort in matters 
both civil and religious. For these, a girl 
should not depend alone on the chances of 
home instruction, which may be faulty or 
fitful from the incapacity or the absorbing 
The girl should be 
able in her school to acquire sound informa- 


occupations of parents. 


tion in all things that pertain to the serious 
and practical side of life, entirely independ- 
ent of the fact whether she may or may not 
be called on to exercise these qualifications 
for her personal support. Whereas, it is now 
the accusation against most of these German 
schools for young ladies of the better classes, 
that they deal in tinsel and show, and in 
those things alone which fit a girl to shine 
for a few brief hours in the circle of fashion, 
and then relegate her to a season of idleness 
and uselessness. The great refuge for young 
women abroad who are reduced from affluence 
to poverty is to become governesses. Some 
of them, who see this career imposed on them 
in the future as a necessity, make an effort 
to obtain practical and thorough culture; 
but the majority of the remainder regard 
the whole matter as a species of luxury, 
which is quite inconvenient and _ trouble- 
some, and which, indeed, costs more than it 
comes to, and therefore skim over the sur- 
face of studies and accomplishments. This 
has become a so all-pervading error that the 
more sensible portion of the community are 
beginning to protest against it, and cry out 
for a reform that shall give their daughters 
something besides mere show and glitter, 
and keep them intellectually in advance of 
the poorer girls of the ordinary schools. 





THE entire courtly circle of the German 
Emperor recently joined in a family festival 
in which the whole empire took a vital in- 
terest. Prince Frederick William of Prussia, 
the oldest grandson of Emperor William, 
and heir-presumptive to the throne of 
Prussia and the Imperial Chair of all Ger- 
many, was confirmed as an adult member of 
the Church of Christ. The entire imperial 
family gathered in the court church, where 





lie the remains of the last king and his con- 
sort, to be witnesses of this solemn ceremony; 
and among other princely guests and rela- 
tives was the future king of England, to wit- 
ness the sacred confirmation of the son of 
his eldest sister, the Crown-Princess of Ger- 
The interest of the occasion was 
greatly heightened by the fact that this royal 
mother had made nearly all the textual 
adornments of the occasion with her own 
hand, showing how deep was the maternal 


many. 


interest which she took in the ceremony. It 
was the great day of honor for her first-born, 
and every ornament of the altar and the 
house of God had been designed or made by 
herself; these were, in the first place, me- 
dallions in garlands of leaves and flowers, 
that on either side of the nave were woven 
inte the forms of the monogram of Christ 
and the Trinity. The groups of palms on 
both sides of thg nave of the church were 
arranged by her; the altar-cloth, of white 
satin, embroidered with gold, she had placed 
there; and the very carpet on which the 
young Prince stood to receive the blessing, she 
had worked. To this sacred spot, thus piously 
prepared by a mother’s love and industry, 
the Crown-Prince led his son, wearing the 
uniform of a regiment of the guard, with the 
star and band of the Order of the Black Eagle. 
The sacred office was performed by the court 
preacher, and the part of the young Prince 
was made unusually impressive from the fact 
that his confession and Christian vows were 
understood to be of his own making. When 
the last tones of the grand old choral, ‘*‘ Now 
let us all thank God,” had died away, the 
venerable and deeply affected Emperor em- 
braced his beloved grandson twice in his 
arms, and the Empress kissed him with a 
touching fervor, after which his parents em- 
braced and kissed him, with tears of joy. 
The guests then retired, while the immediate 
family remained to partake of the first sacra- 
ment with the Prince. Thus closed a most sig- 
nificant but simple family solemnity, and one 
which may tell on the history of the future. 
‘‘I know what great and responsible tasks 
await me,” were among the words of the 
confession of the candidate for Church mem- 
bership, ‘¢and I will profit in the period of 
my youth to gain strength to perform them; 
I will give my attention to the welfare of 
the State and the up-building of the Chris- 
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tian Church.” 
for the future that those who are to assume 
the great task now so ably performed by a 
Protestant emperor, are about to do it with 
the aid of that God whom he has so often 
of late, in times of trial and victory, invoked. 
This Christian principle thus early budding 
in the heart of one who is to be the bearer 
of great destinies in the world’s history, is a 
source of great encouragement, and the in- 
terest of the mother in the occasion reveals 


It is certainly a guarantee 


her influence and absorbing interest. 





A veRY laudable movement is now on 
foot in Berlin, showing the interest taken by 
all classes in the fate of the female teachers 
of all grades. It is proposed to establish a 
‘¢ Home,” or retreat for female teachers and 
governesses who may need, on account of 
temporary disability, or at the end of their 
career, a haven of rest, where they may be 
comparatively free from care, and be sure of 
a modest support. Its object is to offer to 
faithful women, without distinction of relig- 


ious confession, for their latter years some 





kind of assistance, either by giving them a 
small sum of money, or taking them into 
this ** Home,’ 
The proposition receives the support 


’ and providing for their old 


age. 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
seems to be alive to good works, notwith- 
standing he is the recipient of so much 
abuse from the Catholics, on account of the 
new school-laws. A prominent physician is 
working with word and pen for this object; 
while a goodly number of benevolent men 
It 
is also proposed to establish in connection 


and women are giving it their attention. 


with it a sort of pension-fund for those who 
have worked faithfully for a long series of 
years. A wealthy and liberal merchant has 
already contributed to the enterprise a very 
fine building-lot in the vicinity of Berlin, 
and a subscription-list has been opened for 
the participation of all who take an interest 
in the valuable cause. The presiding officer 
of the Association of German Instructresses 
has issued a call regarding the affair, and the 
whole matter is being worked up with-such 
interest that success now seems certain, 





Women’s RECORD AT Home. 


At the Sunday-school Convention held 
during the past Summer, at Chautauqua 
Lake, the project of a Woman’s National 
Temperance Convention was started, and 
met with such favor that a call was made 
upon each State to send delegates in pro- 
portion to its number of Congressional dis- 
tricts. Cleveland, Ohio, was to be the place 
of meeting, and the 18th of November the 
time of its assembling. Flattering accounts 
of the three days’ session flowed from the 
pens of reporters of the secular press, but 
with an undercurrent of malicious fun at 
the want of observance of parliamentary 
rules and forms. Perhaps in the good time 
coming, when girls shall have equal advan- 
tages with boys in the matter of education, 
and when, through crusading women’s ef- 
forts, habitual intemperance shall become 
such a hinderance, rather than a help, to po- 


obliged to enforce parliamentary rules in the 
expulsion of members from their seats for 
the crime of drunkenness, women may have 


| an opportunity to learn these much needed 


| 





litical aspirants, that Congress shall not be | 


rules and forms, sitting at the feet of even 
so orderly and dignified a body as the United 
States House of Representatives. 

At the Cleveland November Convention, 
delegates were present from sixteen States. 
Mrs. J. F. Willing, of Illinois, was made 
temporary Chairman; Mrs. Johnson, of New 
York, Secretary; and the Committee on Cre- 
dentials represented Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Vermont. Gentle- 
men visitors were invited to occupy seats on 
either side of the altar; but were not ex- 
pected to take part in the proceedings. Mrs. 
Donelson, of Toledo, first addressed the 
Convention upon the great work which Jesus 
Christ had given woman to do in bringing 
her forward in the world. ‘* Mother Stewart” 
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led in prayer, after which a committee of 
one from each State was appointed to select 
permanent officers for the Association. Mrs. 
Wittenmeyer, of Pennsylvania, was made 
President ; 
Wallace, Aldrich, Gifford, Kenyon, Haven, 


Mesdames Marcy, Thompson, 


Reed, Chase, Steele, and Miss Gaines were 
made Vice-Presidents; Miss Frances Willard 
was chosen Corresponding Secretary ; Mrs. 
Johnson, Recording Secretary; and Mrs. 
Ingham, Treasurer. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. M’Cabe, of 
Delaware, Ohio, delivered an address of 
Her 


concluding words were as follows: ‘The 


welcome to the State and to the city. 


importance of the occasion, the greatness 
and sacredness of the cause, the consecrated 
talent in this august assembly, the interests 
of our nation for which we are assembled,— 
these add to our emotions of pleasure those 
of awe and fear, lest in our great responsi- 
bility we stumble and err. Therefore, in 
the name of mothers who have wept and 
prayed through all the ages of anguish past, 
whose ‘tongues are silent in the grave,’ 
mothers who still wake to weep; in the 
name of fathers broken-hearted, of count- 
less widows and homeless orphans, of man- 
hood ruined and lost, a long dark procession 
of those who have gone and those who still 
live to Struggle and weep—in the name of 
these, we would welcome Him whose sword 
is the truth, but whose name is Love; who 
cometh in the greatness of his strength, and 
whose garments are red with the world’s re- 
forms; but whose victories are in meekness, 
we welcome Thee, great leader of the Tem- 
perance Reform.” 

A response was made by Mrs. M. C. John- 
son, of Brooklyn, New York, part of whose 
words were these: ‘* We meet as women of 
Galilee, who have been following the blessed 
Master. We have seen the multitudes in 
sin and suffering upon whom he has compas- 
sion, and have looked to him for strength, 
Ours is a most solemn 
call. We have 
to-day pledged ourselves, our God helping 
us, to continue together until ‘ there shall be 


and he has given it. 
Our God is upon our side. 


no more sea ;’ no more tossing, restless worry 
of sin and distress about us; no more pov- 
erty, anguish, and moans—all tears wiped 
away; no more this dreadful death and de- 
struction, nor any more pain; when there 








shall be no more curse; until we reach that 
city whose streets are of pure gold, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof.” 

Committees were appointed on resolutions; 
on drafting a constitution for the Associa- 
tion; on business; on addressing a circular 
letter to the women of other countries; on 
the drafting of an appeal to the young ladies 
of the land; and on the preparation of a 
memorial to Congress. Reports from various 
sections of the country were given by dele- 
gates, showing that ‘if woman had done 
nothing more, she had fixed the eye of the 
world upon the evil of intemperance,” 
which was more than half the work; and 
that she intended to go on with her labors, 
whether men may or may not cry, forbear! 
It was suggested that the commercial and 
political aspects of the question should be 
left entirely to the men, while women should 
confine their attention to its moral aspect, or 
be at once shorn of their power. It was 
justly said, that men had had at their com- 
mand the pulpit, the bar, and the press, yet 
had accomplished nothing in the great Tem- 
perance Reform. When the women took 
hold of it, something was done; and carpers 
could not say that their home duties had not 
been as well attended to as though they had 
not been engaged in this great work. 

The foes of the temperance cause were 
reported to be on the alert, as shown by the 
firing of houses and the girdling of trees; 
and the making of martyrs was spoken of as 
a near probability. 

Mrs. M. M. Brown, of Alliance, read, as 
a part of the report, a preambulatory ad- 
The ad- 
dress declares the liquor-traffic opposed to 
the Declaration of Independence; that it 
violates the laws of political economy, cre- 


dress to the women of America. 


ates pauperism, prevents improvement of 
the lower classes, demoralizes the higher, 
imposes unjust burdens upon the community, 
brings misery into homes, endangers and 
sacrifices life, keeps thousands out of heaven, 
and has no excuse. The demand for stimu- 
lants is unnatural, and created by liquor 
itself; that women are set apart, as apostles 
of temperance reform, by unmistakable in- 
dications of divine will, and she is by all 
her nature and qualities peculiarly fitted for 
the work, because she respects neither time, 
place, circumstances, policy, nor finance, but 
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only seeks to know and do what is right. 
They are not content to fight intemperance 
as an evil; they war upon the liquor-traffic 
asacrime. All women are exhorted to en- 
list in the cause, in the name of Christ. 

A resolution was offered, but tabled, re- 
questing State Legislatures to disfranchise 
liquor-sellers, as well as one requesting min- 
isters and Churches to act according to their 
professions. Those pledging all friends of 
the cause to renewed effort, declaring against 
putting intemperate men into office, asking 
physicians to exercise care in the use of stim-" 
ulants, were adopted. After some discus- 
sion as to the word Christian, the Conven- 
tion was formally christened, ‘*The Women’s 
National Christian Association.” 

The plan of work adopted by the Conven- 
tion wisely commenced at the foundation, in 
proposing that children should be taught in 
school the ethics, physiology, and hygiene 
of total abstinence; that prizes should be 
awarded for essays on the subject of intem- 
perance; and that the engraving known as 
the ‘* Railroad to Ruin,” should be placed 
upon the walls of every school-room. It 
also embraced the frequent holding of mass- 
meetings; the of 
literature; the organization of temperance 
from 


circulation temperance 


glee-clubs; the endeavor to secure 
editors a column to be edited in the interest 
of the reform, and soliciting from pastors 
frequent sermons and special services having 
direct reference to the great topic. The 
plan also recommended the banishment of 
fermented wine from the communion table; 
the formation of anti-treat leagues; the es- 
tablishment of bureaus of information, of 
temperance coffee-rooms, of homes for ine- 
briate women, and of clubs for reformed 
men. A resolution was adopted, asking the 
President, and others in office, to set a good 
example by discarding, from their homes and 
tables, all intoxicating liquors. . The Con- 
vention adjourned for one year. 

Its members are said to have been tal- 
ented, well-bred, well-mannered, well-at- 
tired, and well-educated—fine specimens of 
American motherhood and womanhood. 


— Under the auspices of women, the great 
reform progresses slowly, but surely, through- 
out the land. In Ohio, suits under the 
Adair Law have been gained, and ‘Friendly 











Inns,”’ as substitutes for saloons, have been 
opened to young men. In Massachusetts, 
temperance unions have been formed; and 
in many towns, East and West, whisky could 
not be procured, for love or money, on elec- 
tion-day. At the Lutheran Sunday-school 
Convention recently held in Pennsylvania, 
there were present over two hundred dele- 
gates, at least half of whom were of the 
gentler sex. Strong ground was of course 
taken upon the temperance question. The 
Chicago ladies, under the leadership of Miss 
Willard, have organized for thorough work, 
and are calling to their aid active workers 
at home Many Cleve- 
land young ladies have become members of 


and from abroad. 


a temperance league, and are endeavoring 
to remove the impression that young men 
whose habits are questionable are as highly 
esteemed by them as those that are tem- 
perate. In Bangor, a temperance revival is 
in progress, and some rum-sellers are con- 
verts. In San Francisco, women, by law, 
are deprived of the right to stand up at the 
bar and drink like men. In New York, 
drunkenness has been considered an aggra- 
vation to the offense, in the case of a woman 
who kidnapped a child while drunk, instead 
of being a ground for lenity. 


—JIt is said that in rural districts, and 
away from the liquor-interests, the feeling 
in Michigan is very strongly in favor of 
woman suffrage. Pennsylvania has one hun- 
dred and fifty postmistresses, not one of whom 
will Postmaster General Jewell have occasion 
to remove for inefficiency, or for misappli- 
cation of funds, there never having been an 
instance in our country of a defaulter to the 
Government in these ranks. The employ- 
ment of women as telegraph operators is 
said to exert an influence over the wires to 
such an extent that the low jests and vul- 
garity once exchanged between male opera- 
tors have given place to a better style of 
conversation. The intimation that there is 
a woman employed on the circuit puts a 
quietus upon the worst of blasphemers. 


— The subject of woman’s dress has been 
often discussed ; but there is little hope of 
American ladies adopting a peculiarly Amer- 
ican costume. Still they may find many ex- 
cellent hints looking toward a dress-reform 
in a new book by Abba Gould Woolson. 
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ART NOTES. 


— VERDI, the great musical composer, is a 
member of the Italian Senate. 

— Bierstadt’s fine picture of King’s River 
Cafion, in California, has been on exhibition 
during the Winter in New York. 

—Dr. Henry W. Bellows, of New York, 
recently gave a lecture in Syracuse, New 
York, on ‘*The Fine Arts, and especially 
Music, in their Moral and Social Influence.” 

—At the Palais des Beaux Arts there are 
now on exhibition twenty-eight models in 
plaster for the Lamartine monument to be 
erected at Macon. 


—During December, Rev. John Weiss 
delivered in New York his second course of 
lectures (five in number) on Shakespearean 
subjects—‘*‘ The Women of Shakespeare.’ 
Mr. Weiss was remarkably successful both 
in his first and second courses on themes 
When will 
Clearly, 


connected with the great poet. 
the people tire of Shakespeare? 
not until their hearts are other than human. 

— The public was sorely disappointed by 
the positive announcement of Th. Nast 
that he would not enter the lecture field 
this season. Thousands were delighted by 
his mirth-provoking caricatures last season, 
and thousands more were anticipating this 
Winter the enjoyment which they then al- 
lowed to pass them by unimproved. We 
can only hope that Mr. Nast may be led to 
revise this his decision, or, at least, another 
season may consent to reappear before his 
large and delighted audiences. 


— At the Manufacture des Gobelins, Paris, 
there are six fine pieces of tapestry just out 
of the loom, that are to be used in the dec- 
oration of the new opera-house—by the way, 
one of the most gorgeous and perfect opera- 
houses of the world. These tapestries are 
to ornament the refreshment-room, and they 
are called respectively, ‘‘ Wine,’ ‘‘ Fruit,” 
**The Chase,”’ . 
‘¢ Tea,” 
legorical figures of rare beauty; and the 
entire series are said to be among the richest 
works produced by these world-renowned 
looms. 


‘Fishing,’ ‘‘ Pastry,”? and 


They are each represented by al- 





— America has recently lost one of her 
most accomplished vocalists by the death of 
Sherwood C. Campbell, at Chicago. Early 
he was associated with the better sort of 
negro minstrelsy ; but of late he has achieved 
great success in the English opera. He es- 
pecially excelled in the plaintive style ; hence 
the airs of Balfe, and similar compositions, 
were his favorites. He accompanied Mme. 
Parepa Rosa to England, and was with her 
at the time of her death. He was a great 
favorite with the public; and «his refined 
manners and superb baritone voice will be 
sorely missed by the lovers of the higher 
music. 


— Mr. Knoedler, in the Goupil Gallery, 
New York, has had a most remarkable col- 
lection of paintings this Winter. It con- 
tains some of the very best works of the 
very best artists of the present day. Among 
these may be mentioned, of special excel- 
lence, Boughton’s ‘‘ The Heir-presumptive,”’ 
a marvel of perfection that will richly repay 
the most careful study; ‘* The First Love,” 
one of the largest and best works of Bougue- 
reau, especially charming from its simplicity 
of treatment; and a bathing-scene on the 
coast of Holland, by Kemmerer, a pupil of 
Gérome. 
Meissonnier, Auguste Bonheur, Meyer von 
3remen, W. T. Richards, Mouchot, Satterlee, 
No visitor to New York should 


Besides these are gems by Gérome, 


and others. 
fail to visit it. 


— We notice that the seven trustees, to 
whom Mr. James Lick, of San Francisco, 
gave a deed of his property—to be used 
largely for art and scientific purposes—have 
already sold at auction enough to amount, 
even in these dull times, to over two millions 
of dollars. By this arrangement Mr. Lick 
becomes a pensioner on his own pay-roll; 
and he is said to receive a far larger annual 
allowance than he himself originally planned. 
He is already seventy-eight years old; yet 
may live to see some of his magnificent 
projects realized before his eyes. What 
greater pleasure and satisfaction can be felt 
than in the contemplation of the results of 
such wisely directed beneficence ? 
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—A capital suggestion to those who con- 
template the collection of cabinets of casts 
of antique sculpture is Mr. Brigham’s ‘Cast 
Catalogue of Antique Sculpture.” Though 
not what all might be satisfied with, still it 
contains lists of excellent casts, their sizes, 
prices, the names and addresses of, casters, 
and also sizes and prices of reductions, be- 
sides a large number of photographs. In- 
formation is also given in regard to the 
manner of making casts, and directions 
given for distinguishing those taken from 
new molds and those taken from old and 
worn molds. In an Appendix is a brief 
‘Introduction to the Study of Ornament.” 


— The works of many modern painters, 
Delaroche, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, In- 
gres, etc., have been removed from the 
Luxembourg to the Louvre, where they are 
to occupy the suite of rpoms facing the 
Church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois. It has 
been customary to continue the works of 
deceased artists for some time in the Luxem- 
bourg in order for a mature judgment of 
their merits to be formed ere they are re- 
moved to the Louvre. 


—The opinion expressed by some modern 
writers, that sculpture, rather than painting, 
was the peculiar forte of the ancients, is be- 
ing more and more controverted by the dis- 
coveries of the mural paintings and mosaic 
treasures of Pompeii. A recent excavation 
has revealed yet another magnificent paint- 
ing, on the wall of a house in the immediate 
vicinity of what is usually known as the Faun. 
It is an Orpheus playing upon his cithera, 
and charming the animals that are gathered 
around him. It is of colossal size; yet beau- 
tiful in the extreme, and most fresh in color- 
ing. An exact copy is being produced for 
preservation in the Naples Museum, where 
is the richest collection of materials to illus- 
trate the manners, customs, and life of the 
Romans at the beginning of the Christian 
era. We often ask ourselves, If such treas- 
ures of art as have already been exhumed 
from Pompeii belonged to a small provincial 
town, what magnificence must have charac- 
terized the great centers of population and 
thought? Very many have been the discov- 
eries already made; and many are the ex- 
quisite art-treasures that have been collected 
into the incomparably rich museums of Rome 








and Naples. Still, can we suppose that a 
tithe of the beautiful art-works of antiquity 
have yet been exhumed? Are we not rather 
to suppose that the passing years are to re- 
ward the excavator on the sites of the old 
civilizations as richly as the past? We can 
only repeat the ardent wish that America 
might, by some means, private or public, be 


| induced to thrust in her spade on the banks 
| of the Alpheus within the old sacred grove 


of Altis, and enrich herself with the results 
of her labors. Why will not Kistler, of the 
North-western, or Codington, of the Syra- 
cuse University, or Van Benschoten, of the 
Wesleyan, preach this crusade, and reap the 
reward ? 


— Mr. Boucicault’s name is so constantly 
before the public, as the author of the most 
successful dramas of the time, that we have 
taken the pains to ascertain, as accurately as 
possible, the number of plays he has written, 
and the number of times each has been 
Mr. Boucicault has written over 
four hundred plays. The names of the 
most successful are as follows, and to each is 
appended the number of times each has 
been performed: ‘‘The Colleen Bawn,” 
3,100 times; ‘‘Arrah-na- Pogue,” 2,400; 
‘*London Assurance,” 2,900; ‘*Rip Van 
Winkle,” 1,400; ‘*Old Heads and -Young 
Hearts,” 1,250; ‘*The Octaroon,” 1,800; 
‘*Formosa,” 1,100; ‘Jessie Brown,” 820; 
‘©The Corsican Brothers,” 2,200; ** Don 
Czesar de Bazan,” 1,700 ; ‘* Used Up,” 1,350; 
‘“«The Willow Copse,” 1,110; ‘‘The Streets 
of New York,” 2,860; ‘‘ Led Astray,” 498. 
These are the leading ones. Other have 
had a run of from 100 to 1,000 nights each. 
The total number of all the performances 
must have been nearly 50,000. Assuming 
that the receipts to each performance aver- 
aged $500, the money paid by the public to 
witness these works would amount to $25- 
000,000. The profits from ‘‘ London Assur- 
ance,’ when first produced at Covent Gar- 
den Theater, as appears from the records of 
the management, were $120,000. The pro- 
fits of the ‘* Colleen Bawn ” were $200,000 in 
one year; the profits of ‘* Arrah-na-Pogue,” 
$180,000. The gross receipts of ‘Led 
Astray,” last year, at the Union Square 
Theater, were $154,000, of which $80,000 
were profit. On these four pieces, the the- 
aters cleared upward of $600,000. 


performed. 
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Albert 
Diirer’s copper-plates and wood-cut engrav- 


—An interesting collection of 
ings has recently been purchased by the 
Academy of Arts at Vienna. The history 
of this collection can be distinctly traced for 
more than a century. 
possession of Goethe’s friend and correspond- 
ent, Heinrich Sebastian Hiisger. On the 
death of Hiisger, in 1808, it was purchased 
by Schosser, whose widow bequeathed it to 


It first came into the 


Professor Steinle, of Vienna, through whose 
heirs it has now passed by sale to the galleries 
of the Imperial Academy. Thus the tendency 
among the governments of Europe is to 
bring these choice works under the safe- 
keeping of the State, and thus minister to 
the general good by their easy accessibility. 


— The death of the celebrated Spanish art- 
ist, Fortuny, was announced by cable in No- 
vember. Since his death the value of his pic- 
tures has been greatly enhanced. He was 
born in 1839, hence was a man not yet in 
the prime of life. Nevertheless, he had 
achieved immortal fame by his marvelous 
success as a painter. After his return from 
a Spanish expedition into Morocco, where 
he had made some of his most striking stud- 
ies, he visited Gérome and Meissonnier, in 
Paris, being specially impressed with the 
style of the work of the latter ; subsequently, 
he visited Madrid, stugying under the cele- 
brated artist, Goya. From 1866 to 1869, he 
was busy in working up his Morocco studies, 
and placed his paintings on exhibition in 
By this his permanent fame was as- 
sured. His celebrated picture, ‘*A Mari- 
age in the Vicaria, Madrid,” brought the 
handsome sum of $16,000. <A few of this 
artist’s works have found their way to this 
country, Mr. Borie, of Philadelphia, A. T. 
Stewart, of New York, and Mr. Cutting, of 
Chicago, being among the few fortunate 
owners of his works. 


Paris. 


— But there are many days in which Flor- 
"ence reminds the spectator of every thing in 
the world rather than the sunny South; and 
neither the mind of her people, nor the 
architecture of her streets, is of a light de- 
scription. Dante, Macchiavelli, Savonarola, 
Michgel Angelo, are names that give the 
mind no superficial sensation of pleasura- 
bleness; but represent to us, perhaps, the 





earth—men of a certain mountainous vast- 
ness and grandeur, with great light some- 
times dwelling on their heads; but still 
oftener wrapped in deep glooms, absorbed 
in contemplation of the saddest side of na- 
ture, their heads striking the stars, their 
souls engrossed in high questions and prob- 
lems, such as have noeasy solution. We have 
placed among them a name which the reader 
may think too highly honored; but the cynic 
philosopher and statesman is as characteristic 
of the people as the great poet, the great 
preacher, the great painter, all toiling in sor- 
row and pity and wrath, between a sublime 
God and a miserable world lost in wickedness. 
Serious as death and life can make them are 
all these great spirits, called gloomy by the 
superficial spectators, who can not see be- 
neath the gloom the pathetic humanity, 
the love amd yearning within; and so are 
their houses serious, great walls, half for- 
tress, half prison, with deep, projecting 
Tuscan roofs, which, like a broad hat over a 
fair brow, veil the countenance of the city, 
so to speak, and convey to us a perpetual 
impression of brooding solemnity, if not of 
complot and conspiracy. The churches, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the warm, familiar, curtained 
elegance of the Annunziata, are, like the city, 
solemn with a dim greatness of half light, 
which adds to their size and effect, but some- 
what chills the eye accustomed to Gothic vari- 
ety of light and shade. They are places in 
which it is easier to imagine a great mediz- 
val audience listening absorbed to a great 
sermon, intent on the strain of burning 
words which came from lips such as those 
of Savonarola, than to realize the presence 
of devout worshipers, of a gorgeous cere- 
monial of devotion, celestial music, rich 
vestments, and clouds of incense.—B/ack- 
wood’s Magazine. 


— The frequently adopted plan of waiting 
to see whether children ‘have any taste,” 
or ‘*show any love,” for music, is a wrong 
one. No child would prefer practicing 
scales to playing ball; and few boys, if the 
cultivation of their tastes depended updn the 
whims of their ever-flying fancies, would 
turn into educated men. First give them 
the opportunity of forming a taste, and for 
its development trust to the esthetic element 


most serious men who have figured on ! of their nature.—Affleton’s Journal. 


‘ 
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CURRENT HISTORY. 


— THE Carlist cause is rapidly growing 
weaker in Spain. Each month records new 
defeats, and the loss of positions which will 
be irrecoverable. Nov. 4th, their main 
army commenced the attack on Irun, which 
was kept up, with considerable vigor, for 
seven days. The besiegers threw three 
shells into the city to every two returned by 
the besieged. Republican troops, however, 
were fast concentrated at the scene of action, 
and at one P. M., Nov. 11th, the Carlists 
abandoned all their positions, and retired 
into The loss sustained by the 
besieging army was heavy. Nov. 25th, the 
defeated Carlists returned, after having col- 
lected their shattered forces, and reopened 
fire on Irun. Their success is very doubtful. 
Dec. Ist, the Carlists also laid siege to 
Berga. 

— A dispatch from Matamoras, November 
20th, says, that the Mexican Congress has 
decreed a constitution of a Senate, to be 
made up of two senators from each State and 
federal district of the Republic. 

— The New York Herald correspondent 
at Khartoom, Africa, November 
toth, the return of Colonel Long from Gon- 
dokoro, bringing intelligence of his discov- 
ery of a new river, situated in latitude one 
degree and thirty minutes north, flowing 
into Victoria Lake. The road between 
Uganda and Zanzibar is very unsafe. 


Navarre. 


reports, 


—Sir Hercules Robinson, in a dispatch 
from the Fiji Islands, reports to the Home 
Government, that he has imposed taxes, es- 
tablished a tariff, based on that of New 
South Wales, and framed a code of laws. 
He retains the government in his own hands 
until further orders. The King has sent a 
message confiding the interests.of his people 
to the justice and clemency of Queen Victoria. 


— The insurrection still continues in the 
Argentine Republic. A dispatch from the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, at Buenos Ayres, 
under date of Nov. 2oth, said: ‘* The rebell- 
The gunboat Parana has 
surrendered. Mitre flies to the desert, 
abandoning all his baggage.” But later ad- 
vices are as follows: ‘‘A battle was fought 


ion is ended. 





on the 25th of November, near Laverde, 
between the Government troops and the in- 
surgents. The national forces were com- 
manded by General Arras, and the insurrec- 
tionists were under General Mitre. The 
engagement was a severe one, lasting three 
hours, and closing without any decided re- 
sult. Four hundred of the Government 
troops were killed and wounded. The loss 
of the insurgents was not known. Colonel 
Balzas, of the Government army, 
wounded. It is reported at Montevideo, 
that General Mitre has sent a representative 
to Buenos Ayres to negotiate with the Gov- 
ernment for a cessation of hostilities.” 


was 


— Mr. Baker, Minister of the United 
States, recently received information that 
the residence of the American missionaries, 
at Latakia, Syria, was violated by an armed 
force. He immediately called upon the 
Grand Vizier, and had a long conversation 
with him on the subject of the outrage. 
The Grand Vizier said he was waiting for 
the report of the Governor of Syria, and 
could take no action until it was received; 
but he promised most positively that the 
Porte would give the,United States Govern- 
ment full and complete satisfaction, if wrong 
had been done. 


— The summary of statistics of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for 1874 is as fol- 
lows: There are now eighty Annual Con. 
ferences, showing an increase this year of 
four. Itinerant preachers, 10,845; increase, 
274. Local preachers, 12,706; increase, 445. 
Lay members, 1,345,089; increase, 56,385. 
Members on: probation, 218,432; increase, 
43,109. Total lay members, 1,563,521; in- 
crease, 99,494. Church edifices, 14,989; 
increase, 46. Value of church edifices, 
$69,049,523; showing an increase of §$2,- 
716,943. Parsonages, 4,989; increase, 311. 
Value of parsonages, $9,467,170; increase, 
$924,616. Total value of churches and par- 
sonages, $78,516,693; an increase of $3,- 
641,559. Sunday-schools, 18,958; increase, 
927. Sunday-school scholars, 1,383,227; 
increase, 64,624. Total teachers and schol- 
ars, 1,586,636; increase, 74,853. 
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— Jerusalem is connected with Europe by 
two lines of telegraph. 

— The British Museum Library has twelve 
miles of book-shelving. 

— The great painting of St. Anthony, by 
Murillo, has been stolen from the cathedral 
in Seville. 

—Late revisions of the pension list in 
France show that there are, still living, 
twenty-five thousand men who served in the 
armies of the first Napoleon. 

—On the 11th instant they raised to the 
top of the Vendéme Column in Paris the 
bronze casting which forms the pedestal for 
the statue. It weighs five thousand pounds, 

—The India Lvangelical Review esti- 
mates the number of converts to Christianity 
in Hindostan, for the year 1873, at five thou- 
sand; or, including Burma and Ceylon, six 
thousand. 


—A recent calculation relative to the 
European languages show that English is 
spoken by 90,000,000 of persons; German, 
by 45,000,000; Spanish, by 55,000,000; and 
French by 45,000,000, 

— Advices of the roth instant, from Cape 
Coast Castle, announce that King Coffee, of 
Ashantee, had been deposed and succeeded 
by his nephew. This change will unite all 
the tribes on a friendly footing. 


—Conflicting accounts are given of the 
alleged outrages at Broussa, Turkey. It was 
stated that, on September 7th, two hundred 
Turkish soldiers, led by an aid of the Gover- 
nor, broke into the Armenio-Catholic Church, 
wounding and driving out the worshipers. 
The soldiers also scaled the walls of the 
Episcopal Palace, and seized the Bishop. 
An ‘Armenian,’ writing to the London 
Times, explains the matter thus: **‘The Ar- 
menian Catholics have always elected their 
own patriarch; but the Pope recently sent 
out as Metropolitan, Hassoun, an Armenian 
priest, educated in the Propaganda, without 
consulting the Armenians. The majority of 
the Armenians refused to submit to this en- 
croachment on their privileges, and elected 
their own Metropolitan, known as the anti- 
Hassounite Patriarch. Upon the repeated 
refusal of Hassoun to withdraw, the Turkish 
Government has seized the church property 
for the Armenian Church proper.” 

Vor. XX XV.—12 





— Archbishop Manning issued:a circular 
letter, November 29th, to all of the Churches 
of his diocese, declaring that all persons who 
do not accept the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility cease to be Catholics. 


— In response to urgent requests from the 
Royal Geographical Society, the English 
Government has decided to send out a Polar 
Expedition next May, consisting of two 
steamers. Captain Alfred Markham, R. N., 
will have chief command. 


— There are about 700,000 gypsies in Eu- 
rope, and 18,000 in England. Their relig- 
ion seems to extend no further than a belief 
in their annihilation at death, although an 
occasional convert to the Christian faith is 
made here and there among them. 


— A hurricane prevailed in several local- 
ities in the United States on the night of 
November 23d, doing severe damage. Some 
of the estimates and reports are as follows: 
At Trenton, N. J., damage $50,000; in the 
adjacent country, $40,000 ; at Portland, Me., 
a schooner wrecked, and three men drowned; 
at Dunville, Ont., schooner wrecked, and 
four men frozen to death; at San Francisco, 
damage $30,000; and at Tuscumbia, Ala., 
the greater portion of the houses were blown 
down, and the inhabitants left destitute and 
shelterless. 


—The difficulties between Japan and 
China, arising out of the Formosan affair, 
were amicably settled early in November. 
China agreed to pay an indemnity, and 
Corea promised to send to Japan the heads 
of all those who insulted the Government. 
China agreed to keep Formosa and the sav- 
ages under control for the future. The 
Japanese will retire from the island. There 
is great satisfaction in Japan over this result ; 
but so little has the Government been influ- 
enced by pecuniary motives, that they have 
already determined to return a part, if not 
the whole, of the indemnities. They re- 
quired it only as an unmistakable acknowl- 
edgment of the propriety of their action. 
That having been vindicated, they are dis- 
inclined to keep the money. Renewed ef- 
forts were made to induce the Chinese to 
submit their quarrel with Japan to diplomatic 
arbitration; but the Peking Government was 
entirely averse to such proposals. 
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NOTE, QUERY; ANECDOTE, AND INCIDENT. 


AN ANCIENT ADVERTISEMENT.—The fol- 
lowing advertisement originally appeared 
in the Boston Lvening Post, of November 7, 
1748: 

**Choice Pennsylvania Tobacco Paper to be sold 
by the publishers of this paper, at the Heart and 
Crown—where also may be had the BVLLS or In- 
dulgences of the present Pope Urban VIII, either 
by the single bull, quire, or ream, ata much cheaper 
rate than they can be purchased of the French or 
Spanish priests, and yet will be warranted to be of 
the same advantage tc the possessors.” 


These bulls or indulgences of the Pope 
were printed on one side of a small sheet ; 
several bales of them were taken in a Spanish 
ship, captured by an English cruiser, and 
sent into Boston. Fleet, the publisher of 
the Post, purchased a very large quantity at 
a very low price, and printed various editions 
of ballads on the backs of them. One side 
of the sheet was blank, and the paper very 
good; one bull answered for two half-sheet 
ballads or songs, such as ‘* Black-eyed Su- 
san,”’ etc. 


ETERNAL WINTER IN ULSTER COUNTY, 
New York.—There is a pass in the Catskill 
Mountains, between Shandakin Center and 
Westkill, Ulster County, N. Y., where snow 
and ice can be found at all seasons of the 
year. A road runs some five miles up 
a deep hollow, bounded on the two sides by 
high mountains, with a clear, ice-cold stream 
of water running down its center. Stretch- 
ing across the head of this hollow is another 
mountain, somewhat higher than the others, 
that makes one think the passage-way had 
suddenly terminated in a sort of cul de sac; 
but upon arriving at its base, the road turns 
directly to the right, and enters a narrow 
pass hardly fifty feet in width. On each side, 
the mountains tower upward-a thousand 
feet from the roadway, not perpendicular, 
but so steep, when the trees have shed their 
foliage, the top can be seen by a person 
standing at the foot. In this pass the sun 
can not penetrate in Summer, and even in 
Wirter can be seen but for a short time. 
There is snow and ice during the hottest 
days of Summer a few feet from the roadway. 
There are large masses of solid ice in some 
caves not farther than five feet from the road. 





Strange as it may seem, the growth of vege- 
tation is very rank, the lichens especially 
covering the rocks profusely, though ani- 
mals of all kinds are very scarce, it being 
too cold for their comfort. There are no 
bird-songs here, no hum of insects, not even 
the gurgling of water or rustling of foliage 
can be heard; a deep, oppressive, unbroken 
quiet reigns supreme. At night, a black- 
ness, dense and impenetrable, fills this 
wintery pass, and few people care to drive it 
then. 


A FOoREIGNER’s ENGLISH.— A French 
count, who boasted of his perfection in the 
English language, wrote: ‘* Be not surpriz’d 
i write so perfectly well in English, but since 
i am here i speak, and hear speaking all the 
day English, and during the nights, if some 
rats or mouses trouble me, i tell them ‘ Go- 
lon,’ and they obey, understanding perfectly 
my English. Believe the faithful friendship 
that i feel for you, since that you were so 
much high as my finger.” 


AN ENGLISH Lapy’s DRESS IN THE TIME 
oF Henry V.—The dress of this period was 
distinguished by the heart-shaped coiffure, 
the extravagance of which gave occasion for 
the satirical remarks of contemporary writers. 
It is certainly as ugly and unbecoming as 
could be well devised, and Isabella of Ba- 
varia, to wlfom the fashion is attributed, 
carried it to such an extent that, as the story 
is related, the doors of the palace of Vin- 
cennes had to be raised and widened in order 
to admit the Queen and her attendants when 
in full dress. The hair was still worn ina 
case of network, or gold fret, to which 
Chaucer alludes in his poem of the ‘* Flowre 
and the Leal :” 


“And everich on her head 

A rich fret of golde, which withouten drede 

Was full of stately net stones set.” 
A veil was occasionally thrown over the 
heart-shaped head-dress. The rest of the 
costume was not ungraceful. The waist, 
worn rather short, was girded by a richly 
embroidered belt, enriched with precious 


| stones. The petticoat was full and flowing, 


and adorned with broad borders of fur, or 
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some other ornament. The sleeves were 
jimmoderately long and large, and were worn 
terminating in a pouch, which answered the 
purpose of pocket. This awkward contriv- 
ance was later abandoned, and ladies wore 
bags hanging from the girdle. The dress of 
the higher ranks consisted chiefly of silk and 
stuffs; the others, by sumptuary law, could 
only wear coarse flannel and fustian. 


PROGRESS OF THE NoRTH-WEST.—The first 
Government land-office in Wisconsin was 
established at Green Bay. The first tract of 
land sold, was to Increase Claflin and Daniel 
Darnell, July 30, 1835, being lot 1, of sec. 
8, town 22, range 20; lying just below 
Wrightstown, Brown County. On the same 
day, Daniel Darnell bought frac. sec. 33, 
town 7, range 22, near Milwaukee. The 
first tracts sold at public auction were lots 
3 and 4, sec. 23, town 2, range 9, about 
twenty miles west of Janesville, sold to Jesse 
Armstrong. This was on the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1835. Less than forty years ago, the 
first Government lands ever sold in Wiscon- 
sin! A circumstance hardly credible, when 
we consider that the State is now not only 
thickly settled, but the center of a group of 
States, then a wilderness known only as an 
Indian Territory. 


LITERARY NoTEs.—The catalogue of Barry 
Cornwall’s library, recently sold by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, announced a copy of the 
spurious Shelley letters which Mr. Robert 
Browning edited, and so promptly suppressed 
when he found his mistake. This copy isa 
presentation one to ‘*B. W. Procter, from 
Robert Browning.” There is also a copy of 
Barry Cornwall’s ‘* English Songs,” and 
other small poems, presented to ‘‘ Leigh 
Hunt, with the kind regards of the author.” 
A manuscript note adds: ‘*The poems and 
lines which are marked in this book were 
marked by Leigh Hunt, who then returned it 
to me, and I gave him another copy. B. 
W. P.” ‘There is, too, a copy of the ‘‘Sor- 
rows of Werter,” with the autograph ‘<M. 
W.” (Mary Wollstonecraft), and the follow- 
ing manuscript note by Basil Montagu: 
“Taken from the library of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin, a short time before her 
death, to be preserved as a memorial of my 
respect and esteem for her. Sunday morn- 
ing, September 10, 1797, 8 o’clock. B. M.” 





On a copy of Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare, the following man- 
uscript note occurs at the end of the Preface: 
‘* Mary Cowden Clarke. 

Thus may we gather honey from the weeds, 

And maké a moral of the Devil himself. 
—Note omitted at the particular request of 
the printer.” 


AUTHORSHIP OF A Hymn.—‘*Come, thou 
fount of every blessing.””—The London 
Notes and Queries several years since spoke 
of this well-known hymn as having been 
found among the papers of the Countess of 
Huntingdon, in her handwriting, and for this 
reason considered her the author. This, 
however, is no evidence against the general 
consent of authorities, all of whom, we be- 
lieve, without exception, attribute the au- 
thorship to Robinson of Cambridge. We 
find in a contemporary two additional stan- 
zas which are usually omitted in hymn-book 
reprints. Our readers may be pleased to 
see them: 


“O, that day when freed from sinning, 
I shall see thy lovely face! 
Clothed then in blood-washed linen, 
Now I’ll sing thy sovereign grace. 
Come, dear Lord, no longer tarry, 
Take my raptured soul away; 
Send thine angels now to carry 
Me to realms of endless day. 


If thou ever didst discover 
To my faith the promised land, 
Bid me now the stream pass over; 
On that heavenly border stand. 
Now surmount whate’er opposes, 
Into thy embraces fly; 
Speak the word thou didst to Moses, 
- Bid me get me up and die.” 


We may add, by the way, that the Zfis- 
copal Recorder thus mentions a comical effort 
of that detestable tribe, the hymn-menders, 
on one well-known couplet in this fine lyric: 
‘¢ Two lines in the third stanza are sometimes 
given thus: 

‘ Let that grace now like a fetter, 
Still support and comfort me.’ 
The support and comfort of a fetter are cer- 
tainly very novel.” 


THE British NATIONAL ANTHEM. — The 
national hymn, ‘‘God save the King,” it is 
said, is of French origin. It was composed 
by Lulli, by order of Madame de Maintenon, 
for Louis XIV, and was transported to Eng- 
land by Handel, who copied it at Versailles, 
and passed it off as his own. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


WE can not better set forth the progress 
of scientific investigation in America than 
by giving short extracts from some of 
the more popular papers read at the last 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


CAVE FAUNA OF THE MIDDLE STATES.— 
Last Spring, Professor Packard was engaged 
with Mr. Sanborn in exploring the caves of 
Kentucky, under the auspices of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of that State. They first exam- 
ined the Mammoth Cave, and doubled the 
number of animals known to exist therein, 
and in others adjoining. An exploration, 
with Professor Shaler, of the Carter Caves, in 
Grayson County, Kentucky, also revealed a 
rich fauna, composed of twenty species. 
Professor Packard also examined Wyandot 
Cave alone, and found a wingless Procus and 
two species of 7hysanura, new to the cave. 
Several caves within sixteen miles of New 
Albany, Indiana, at Bradford, were ex- 
aminel. Finally a careful examination of 
Weyer’s Cave, in Virginia, and the adjoin- 
ing Cave of the Fountains, revealed a fauna 
containing some twenty species, no life 
having been previously reported from those 
caves. 


GLACIAL PHENOMENA IN THE SIERRA NE- 
VADA.—Professor Muir has studied the gla- 
cial phenomena, particularly in that portion 
of the Sierra Nevada embraced in the space 
between Carson City and Lake Owen, about 
two hundred miles in length by about sixty 
in width, attaining an elevation of, along 
the axis, from 8,600 feet to nearly 15,000 
feet above the sea. All the individual 
mountains distributed over this vast area, of 
whatever kind, have been broken into re- 
lief during the glacial epoch by the direct 
mechanical action of the ice-sheet and the 
glaciers into which it afterward separated. 
The chief phenomena presented are: First, 
scratched and polished surfaces; second, 
moraines; third, sculptured rock-forms and 
sculpture, as seen in valleys, ridges, basins, 
lakes, and separate mountains. The author 
thinks that, instead of individual mount- 
ains and the loftiest peaks being formed by 





special upheaval, or that the chasms which 
separate them were made by subsidence, 
they were formed by the removal of mate- 
rials which once filled the intervening 
chasms; and all that would be required to 
obliterate their distinctive character would 
be the restoration of materials which have 
been carried away. The glaciers themselves, 
while carving out the summit-peaks, were 
the transporting agents. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS.—Much attention 
has been drawn of late, in England and our 
own country, to the carnivorous plants, such 
as the pitcher-plant, the Venus’s fly-trap, 
and others. Dr. Mellichamp gave an ac- 
count of some recent observations at Bluff- 
ton, South Carolina, upon the Sarracenia 
variolaris, which abounds in that locality. 
This species of the pitcher-plant has an elon- 
gated, conical, erect leaf, with a broad lam- 
ina curved over the opening, and a wide 
longitudinal wing upon one side, the whole 
length of the tube. The upper portion is 
veined with purple, the intervening spaces 
being white and translucent. The base of 
the tube secretes a watery fluid which is not 
sweet nor odorous, but which proves quickly 
fatal to all insects that fall into it. The 
whole inner surface is covered with very 
minute prickles, perfectly smooth and pointed 
downward, which render it impossible for an 
insect to ascend by walking, even when the 
leaf is laid nearly horizontal. Within the 
somewhat dilated rim of the tube there is a 
band, half an inch in width, dotted with a 
sweet secretion attractive to insects, but not 
intoxicating. This also extends downward 
along the edge of the outer wing to the very 
ground, thus alluring many creeping insects, 
and especially ants, to the more dangerous 
feeding-ground above, where once losing 
foothold, it is impossible to regain it. As 
the result, this tube becomes filled with a 
mass of decaying ants, flies, hornets, and 
other insects. Within this there is also found 
a white grub feeding upon the material thus 
gathered, perhaps the larva of a large fly 
which has been observed to stand upon the 
edge of the tube, and drop an egg within it. 
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Soon after the full development of the leaf, 
the upper portion becomes brown and shriv- 
eled, which is due to-another larva, the 
young of a small moth, which feeds upon 
the substance of the leaf, leaving only the 
outer epidermis, and works its way from above 
downward, till in due time it spins its cocoon, 
suspending it by silken threads just above 
the surface of the insect dedris at the bottom. 
The whole forms a series of relationship, and 
an instance of contrivance and design, the 
full purport of which is still by no means 
fully understood. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN WOoD- 
LANDS.—The flora of the United States is be- 
lieved by Professor Brewer, of Yale College, 
to contain over 800 woody species and over 
300 trees. Of these trees, about 250 species 
are somewhere tolerably abundant; about 
120 grow to a medium height, 20 attain 
the height of 100 feet, 12 a height some- 
times of 200, and a few—perhaps 5 or 6— 
a height of 300 feet. 

Professor Gray, of Cambridge, makes the 
following note on tree-growth: Whether the 
trunk of a tree increases in length, in the 
parts once formed, is still an open question 
in the popular mind. From careful observa- 
tion by Professor Gray and many others, the 
conclusion is that the trunks of trees do not 
increase in length. 

SMALL BRAINS IN TERTIARY ANIMALS.— 
Professor Marsh has compared the mammals 
of the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene epochs, 
with the result that, in the case of the ani- 
mals observed, Déinoceras and Brontotherium, 
there is a very distinct and remarkable de- 
velopment of brain from the lower to the 
higher formations. ; 

DISINTEGRATION OF Rocks. — Professor 
Hurst read a paper on this subject in con- 
nection with the Blue Ridge. The change 
in question is a chemical one, which is the 
most obvious in the case of crystalline rocks. 
The feldspar loses its alkalies, and part of its 
silver, being changed into clay; and the 
hornblende its lime and magnesia, retaining 
its iron and peroxyde. From this results a 
softening and decay, to greater or less depths 
of the strata; so that, while they still retain 
their arrangement, and are seen to be trav- 
ersed by veins of quartz and metallic ores, 
the strata are often so much changed, to 





depths of one hundred feet or more from 
the surface, as to be readily removed by the 
action of the water. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF JUPITER.—Dr. Lohse 
has investigated the velocity of the rotation 
of the cloud layers of the planet Jupiter at 
different degrees of its latitude. He finds 
that in the middle latitudes there is a greater 
stability in the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere than in the neighborhood of the 
equator, where the velocity of the rotating 
mass is increased by the wind. He sees in 
this fact the probability that trade-winds 
prevail there as upon our earth. 


PLANTS OF THE COAL ForRMATION.—In 
connection with a conversazione, held at the 
opening of Owens Colleges Manchester, 
England, there was an interesting loan col- 
lection exhibited. A large series of plants 
of the coal measures was shown, with speci- 
mens of the nearest known living represent- 
atives systematically placed among them, to 
convey an idea of the kind of vegetation 
from which coalis made. The local geology 
was well illustrated, and there was a fine 
collection of fossil bones which have been 
discovered recently in a fissure near Castle- 
ton. <A well-supported endeavor was made 
to illustrate the latest stage of vertebrate 
life in England, as known by the remains 
found in bone caves and river deposits; and 
an extensive collection of mammoth, bear, 
lion, and other bones, was the result. Near 
these were caves containing early implements 
fashioned by man. A Manchester paper 
says of these cases: ‘‘ They include all the 
evidence as to the antiquity of man, given 
by both river and cave; and we need little 
scientific assistance to find out that these 
constitute the most complete set of stone 
implements ever gotten together. . . . 
The collection of Neolithic flints is wonder- 
fully complete, one case ranging from the 
rough model to the same instrument more 
finished and exquisitely molded.” 


GERMS OF LIFE.-—Professor Henry says 
that the germ theory has been reduced to 
one alternative. ‘Either every breath of 
air we inhale, every portion of the earth’s 
atmosphere, is teeming with the germs of 
living organisms, or dead matter may spring 
into life in accordance with the process of 
what is known as spontaneous generation.” 
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SIDEBOARD FOR THE YOUNG. 


FEBRUARY. 

How easy it is to dream of the Summer in 
these bright, lengthening days of February! 
Indeed, there is almost a hint of Summer- 
warmth in some of them; and how blue the 
sky, how white the floating clouds, how 
lovely the yellow, lengthening twilight! The 
birds, that left us after the bright October 
leaves had fallen, hardly venture yet to re- 
turn; but the gay little snow-birds make a 
mimic Summer with their twittering, and 
when the sun shines brightest, we almost 
look for nests building among the quickening 
buds of the still naked branches. 

The landscape, even if it be a snowy one, 
is touched, here and there, with tender, soft- 
ened tints; the hills, at noonday, are hung 
with haze, and the sky, near the horizon, 
flushes into a delicate violet; the winds lie 
still, and one can almost believe the world, 
too, is dreaming of a distant Summer—distant, 
but surely coming, as every golden, length- 
ening day proclaims. Strangely enough, 
February seems to enjoy least distinction of 
all the months of the year. She has, to be 
sure, St. Valentine’s Day and Washington's 
birthday ; but how little we hear of her own 
lovable qualities of character; for lovable, 
indeed they are, and how many of her days 
Have a peculiar charm and significance of 
promise in the unfolding of the year; and, 
of all the twilights I have known in different 
climes, the loveliest of all that live in my 
memory are those that, in the fair Februarys 
of my childhood, I have watched fade from 
yellow to gray above the gracefully outlined, 
snowy hills of New Hampshire. Welcome 
February! Make the most of her while she 
stays; for she leaves us all too soon. Study 
her charms, learn to do her justice, and you 
will not fail to love her. 





GARMENTS OF GLASS. 

THE spinning-stuffs most generally in use, 
may be counted upon the fingers of one 
hand ; as, wool, cotton, flax, hemp, and silk; 
yet are spinning-materials almost legion. 
Most of them are from the vegetable king- 
dom; and with greater or less success have 
rushes, straw, leaves, needles, bark, and 





even blossoms and fruits, been spun into 
threads, and afterward woven into stuffs for 
garments. 

Hardly less numerous are the contributions 
from the animal kingdom to the spinning- 
wheel. The goat of Thibet, Persia, and 
South America, the llama and camel, the 
horse and cow, the dog, seal, and rabbit, be- 
sides the head-artist in spinning—the silk- 
worm—furnish spinning material more or 
less excellent. But even the mineral king- 
dom is not so very far behind the others. 
Next to asbestos, gold and silver have yielded 
in olden times to the process of being drawn 
into threads of extra fineness, and woven 
into costly stuffs; but the trouble was, few 
could be found to wear them. The asbestos 
cloth had too little to recommend it, the 
gold and silver too much. The asbestos, be- 
ing incombustible, was used for the shroud- 
ing of dead bodies to be burned, since the 
ashes could be gathered for preservation in 
urns, unmixed with the wood-ashes; while 
the gold and silver tissue, in the form of fila- 
gree, in which Florence and Venice were 
especially distinguished, found use as the 
drapery of sacred pictures, and as adorn- 
ment for crucifixes and holy shrines, for me- 
dallions, and arm and ear ornaments. 

But the most beautiful spinning material 
yet remained—glass; and it was believed 
that a great triumph in science was gained 
when a little piece of glass was spun into 
threads of extraordinary fineness and flexi- 
bility, and afterward woven into a fabric 
which eclipsed the most beautiful web of silk, 
and even threw the gold and silver tissue 
into the shade. In Paris, Milan, Venice, 
and other places, arose manufactories for the 
spinning and weaving of glass; and, thirty 
years ago, in Paris, there were worn glass 
bonnets, caps, hoods, girdles, bodices, and 
mantles—glass carpets, too, were woven, 
more beautiful than any cloth of gold, and 
variously colored materials for garments, es- 
pecially handsome waistcoat stuffs. The 
glass fabrics had a luster superior to that of 
silk, and the advantage besides of unfading 
colors and of much greater cheapness. Al- 
ready the glass-spinuers began to meditate 
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upon the ruin of velvet and silk manufactur- 
ers; they even declared war upon the coif- 
fure, and began to make perukes and chignons 
out of threads of glass; when, lo! they fell 
into the same pit they would have digged 
for others. Here and there was mentioned 
the bankruptcy of a glass spinner or weaver ; 
and very soon they became sure of the sad- 
dest fact which can meet a manufacturer,— 
that the fabric he makes and offers for sale, 
is indeed greatly admired by the public; 
well tested and approved; and that, yet, it 
is no longer bought. And to these glass- 
stuffs, in spite of their elasticity, belonged 
just one peculiarity which hindered them 
from overshadowing all other fabrics, and 
which is hinted at in the proverb, ‘¢ Luck 
and glass, how easily they break!’ So that 
the business of spinning and weaving glass 
for wearing apparel went backward in a fast 
stride, till the sound of it was like the echo 
in a valley. 


WINTER RHYMES. 
I. SNOW BIRDS. 


SEE the merry little sprites! 

Where do you think they stay o’ nights, 
When the cold, cold winds are crying, 
And the naked trees are sighing, 
Leafiess, frozen, in the dark? 
Country wood and city park 

All a stark and whitened waste— 
Where to sleep, and what to taste 
For a bit of breakfast? How 

Do they warm their tender feet 
When the cruel Winter sleet 
Sweeps across the frozen plain? 
When the frost stands on the pane; 
When the meadow and the hill 
Sleep so snowy-white and still? 

Ah, the mystery, who can tell? 

Yet they like the Winter well. 

What a cheer their twittering makes 
All among the falling flakes! 

*Mid the branches cold and dead; 
With what airy, dainty tread, 

O’er the sparkling drifts they glide, 
Cheerful, whatso’er betide, 

Every note so glad and gay, 

Blithe as birds in flowery May. 
Little bits of May themselves— 

Or are they but dainty elves 

Made of snow-flakes, molded fair, 
With mid-Winter sun and air, 

Cold and pure—but listen! see! 
Here they come now—one, two, three, 
Half a dozen—gay as ever; 

Bless the pretty creatures! never 
Do they, morn or noon, forget 

Just a cheery call this way, 
Gladdening every Winter day. 





Bright or stormy, still they come! 
Daisy, throw them out a crumb! 





Il. THE SNOW FLAKE. 

Farr little flake, on the window-frame, 
Melting so quick away 

Into a clear drop, leaving no stain, 
Where did you come from, pray? 

Out of the ocean, so wide and deep, 
Into the blue, blue sky, 

A sunbeam drew me, and laid me to sleep 
In a cloud so white and high. 

All the long night I slept so sound, 
And far into the clear, bright day, 

While the cloud sailed lazily round and round, 
Out of the North wind’s way. 

But out of the South sprang up a breeze 
Which tore the cloud into shreds, 

And without so much as an “ if you please,” 
Blew us rain-drops all out of our beds. 

And the air was so cold, so bitter cold, 
That it chilled my heart to snow, 

And the rough wind cavght me in his hold, 
And would not let me go. 

When, all of a sudden, down he slid 
Over a frozen hill, 

And out of his hand I slipped and hid, 
And held a moment still, 

Then floated here. My journey ’s done— 
Of flakes the days are few; 

I melt into the gracious sun, 
To live my life anew. 





GOOD MORNING. 


Don’t forget to say ‘*good morning!” 
Say it to your parents, your brothers and sis- 
ters, your schoolmates, your teachers—and 
say it cheerfully and with a smile; it will do 
you good, and do your friends good. There’s 
a kind of inspiration in every ‘¢ good morn- 
ing,” heartily and smilingly spoken, that 
helps to make hope fresher and work lighter. 
‘It seems really to make the morning good, 
and to be a prophecy of a good day to come 
after it. And if this be true of the ‘‘ good 
morning,” it is so also of all kind, heartsome 
greetings; they cheer the discouraged, rest 
the tired one, and somehow make the wheels 
of life run more smoothly. Be liberal with 
them, then, and let no morning pass, how- 
ever dark and gloomy it may be, that you do 
not help at least to brighten by your smiles 
and cheerful words. 





IF you can not be a great river, bearing 
great vessels of blessings to the world, you 
can be a little spring by the dusty wayside 
of life, singing merrily all day and all night, 
and giving a cup of cold water to every 
weary, thirsty one who passes by. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


CINCINNATI has several enterprising mu- 
sical houses. Foremost among these, in the 
publishing line, is that of John Church & 
Co., which not only publishes a valuable 
monthly musical review, but is continually 
sending out new music in books and sheets. 
The house printed in creditable, and in some 
cases substantial and beautiful, forms the 
music used at the May Festival and the con- 
certs given during the past year. It is now 
issuing the music designed for the Festival 
of May, 1875. One of its best publications 
in 1873, was the School Singing of F. W. Root, 
published also in Chicago by George F. 
Root & Sons. We hail with pleasure every 
publication that, like the quarto before 
us, promises to promote vocal art in this 
country. Too much attention, in proportion, 
is given to educating the fingers for facile 
piano execution, and too little to vocal train- 
ing. Here we have over a hundred and 
sixty pages of vocal exercises, so many and 


varied that the pupil who masters them will | 


become asinger. They are all written in the 
treble cleff, from which we infer that this vol- 
ume is intended entirely for the use of young 
ladies and that a corresponding volume has 
been prepared for the use of bass voices. We 
can safely and heartily commend the book to 
young ladies who want to learn to sing. 
There is such a demand for sopranos in the 
social circle, the concert, and the Church, 
that every lady who has a voice should make 
it a religious duty to cultivate it. Ina fam- 
ily of girls it often happens that one has a 
taste for instrumental music and becomes a 
good player, while another has voice and 
prefers the vocal. Here is a volume in 
which one can sing while a sister or friend 
plays the accompaniments. A large propor- 
tion of the volume is devoted to exercises, 
pure and simple. If we had had the getting 
up of such a work, and had followed our 
own inclination, all should have been in the 
line of progressive practice frgm one step to 
another in melody and time, and a few ex- 
ercises thrown in at the end with words at- 
tached, for the sake of learning to sing words 
after the pupil was thoroughly grounded in 
solfeggio. There are too many songs with 
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sentimental words strown through the book, 
tempting our superficial American students 
to swerve from ‘solid study and hard practice, 
to amuse leisure and please friends by sing- 
ing these, instead of learning the rudiments 
that, in after years, they can sing any thing 
that is placed before them. 


MEN who know not otherwise how to rea- 
son will never learn the art from books on 
logic; and yet all men who reason correctly 
do so according to its rules. Logic is not 
only an art but a science; and the test of 
all reasoning is its conformity with certain 
processes, ratiocinative and inductive, taught 
by the masters of the system. The fullest 
and latest exposition of the principles of 
this science is John Stuart Mill’s System of 
Logic, being a Connected View of the Prin- 
ciples of Evidence and the Methods of Sci- 
entific Investigation (published by the Har- 
ers, New York). It is a complete treatise 
on a subject which gained the attention and 
study of Aristotle; which was elaborated by 
the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, and re- 
duced to minute formulas and modes in their 
Barbara, Celarent, etc.; which has been the 
delight of dialecticians, and the special ab- 
horrence of their pupils; but which still 
contains the only laws of discursive thought. 
To students of philosophy, Mill’s Zagze will 
be of special service and interest; but for a 
text-book in our colleges it is too full and 
cumbrous. Its pages revive for us a line of 
study in which we have always taken delight, 
but for which we are unable to find time to 
indulge our tastes. 


OLD age becomes historical. It is pleas- 
ing to the in-coming generations to hear the 
experiences of the fathers, especially when 
those.experiences belong to times of peril, 
strife, struggle, heroism. Rev. Dr. George 
Peck gives the Church the reminiscences of 
his earlier years in his Zzfe and Times (pub- 
lished by Nelson & Phillips). To us the 
earlier portion of the biography is the more 
interesting. Our first acquaintance with 
him commenced in 1832, when, in the full- 
ness of his ripe manhood, he preached mass- 
ive sermons to the students of the new 
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seminary at Casenovia. Through his influ- 
ence we were made teacher of a select school 
in Auburn, a good school for our youth; but 
not a brilliant success, financially or socially, 
for us or for the society. The Doctor narrates 
but a single incident out of a train of incidents 
that would have furnished the material for a 
romance of thrilling interest. After a year of 
pleasant association with him and his family, 
we returned to school, and left him edifying 
saints and hammering sinners in his own pe- 
culiar style. Thenceforth our individual 
paths diverged ; but we followed the Doctor 
through every phase of his life of usefulness ; 
his principalship at Casenovia, his editorships, 
his General Conference rotations, and his va- 
rious appearances as the author of works at 
once useful and popular. Thanks for this last 
work reviving pleasant memories of all the 


others. (Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati.) 


Wolf’s Wild Animals is the title of a quarto 
got up for a Christmas present, or a present 
for a child at any time of year; full of beau- 
tiful engravings from the pencil of the great- 
est living artists in the line of animal draw- 
ing, accompanied by descriptive letter-press, 
thus instructing the eye and mind of the 
young reader at the same time. (Harpers, 
New York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati.) 

THE second volume of the Douglass Series 
of Christian, Greek, and Roman classics for 
the use of schools and colleges, by F. A. 
March, LL. D., consists of selections from 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, with 
Explanatory Notes and an Historical and 
Geographical Index. (Harper & Bro’s, New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


David, King of Israel, his Life and its 
Lessons, by the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D. D., Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York. Twenty-three lectures on 
the main events in the life of the King and 
Psalmist, over four hundred pages, with a full 
Index. <A superior volume for reading or ref- 
erence. (Harper & Brothers; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati.) 


Strength and Beauty ; discussions for young 
men, by Mark Hopkins, D. D., a series of 
essays on practical subjects of sterling value, 
by the learned and eloquent divine, late 
President of Williams College, by Dodd & 
Mead, who also send us What Might have 


‘leyan Missions in the Bahamas; 





been Expected, a story for boys, by Frank R. 
Stockton; and By Still Waters, a story for 
quiet homes, by Edward Garrett. (George 
E. Stevens & Co., Cincinnati.) To whom 
we are indebted for the opportunity to no- 
tice Risen from the Ranks, or Harry Walton’s 
Success, by Horatio Alger, Jr. (Loring, Bos- 
ton) ; Captain William Kidd, John S. C. Ab- 
bott, the continuation of the series of 
American pioneers and patriots. Illustrated. — 
The French Principia, Part 1; a French 
Course on the Plan of Dr. William Smith’s 
‘Principia Latina,” a valuable Grammar, 
Reader, and Vocabulary, combined, in com- 
pact form, for the use of schools and acade- 
mies. (Harper & Brothers; Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati.) 
Chandler 
More than a dozen nice stories 
Illustrated. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston; Robert Clarke, Cincinnati.) 


More Bed-time Stories, by Low 
Moulton. 
for youth. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co. lay on our table 
the following: Rosalie’s Pet, by Joanna H. 
Mathews (Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York), full as usual of baby-English; Zhe 
Giants and how to Fight Them, from the pen 
of the popular preacher to children, Rev. 
Dr. Richard Newton; Doors Outward, a 
tale, by the author of the ‘* Win and Wear 
Series” (Robert Carter & Brothers) ; Loséng to 
Win, a novel, by Theodore Davis (Sheldon 
& Co.); Follow the Lamb, counsels to con- 
verts, by Dr. Bonar (Robert Carter & Co). 


Messrs NELSON & PHILLIPS are doing 
marvels in the way of rapid and useful pub- 
liéations. The following are the names 
of some of the numerous recent issues of 
their fertile presses: Peeps at Our Sunday- 
schools, by the ever popular essayist and 
writer, Rev. Alfred Taylor; Zhe Jan of 
One Book; or, the life of Rev. William 
Marsh, D. D., a clergyman of the Church 
of England; edited by Daniel Wise, D. D. 
Another valuable contribution to that most 
useful style of reading, Christian biography. 
Romance without Fiction; or, Sketches from 
the Portfolio of an Old Missionary, - by 
Henry Bleby, Superintendent of the Wes- 
Gipsy’s 
Travels, by Josephine Pollard; Glaucia, a 
Story of Athens in the First Century, by 
Emma Leslie; Zhe Great Conflict, Christ 
and Antichrist, as shadowed by the prophets 
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and delineated in history, the story of the 
Papacy, by H. Loomis; Zadks with Girls, a 
pretty gift-book for the sex, by Augusta 
Larned; Zhe Little Princess, a collection of 
Christmas tales, showing how much good 
children can do with very little means if 
early taught that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive; Peter the Apprentice, an his- 
torical tale of the Reformation in England; 
Sunday Afternoons, a book for little people, 
by E. F. Burr, D. D.; Preaching : Matter and 
Manner, an address by Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., of the Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 


The Mistress of the Manse, by Dr. J. G. 


Holland (Scribner & Co., publishers), shows | 


the powers of its gifted author to rich ad- 
vantage. It is at once a poem; a story; a 





| 
| 


picture of the relative character and posi- 
tion of the sexes, and their mission; a 
glance at the Rebellion and its social compli- 
cations; a tragedy; anda tribute to Southern 
opinion, rights, and bravery, laying on the 
grave of the combatants the olive branch of 
peace at the end. Dr. Holland’s opinion of 
the equality of the sexes may be gathered 
from the following fine stanzas: 


*« She matches weakness with his might, 
And patience with his power to act; 
His judgment, with her quicker sight; 
And wins, by subtlety and tact, 

The battles he can only fight. 


And she who strives to take the van 
In conflict, or the common way, 
Does outrage to the heavenly plan, 
And outrage to the finer clay 

That makes her beautiful to man.” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MISSIONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1875.— 
One of the most discouraging features of 
moral and religious effort, in this wicked 
world of ours, is the immense expenditure 
of force required to keep Christianity itself 
Christian. With forty thousand pulpits in 
full weekly blast, the tendency of the pop- 
ulation of these United States, the most en- 
lightened country on the face of the globe, 
is to irreligion, backsliding, infidelity, su- 
perstition, and sin. In addition to all that 
the various Churches spend on themselves— 
in the way of church edifices, support of 
preachers and pastors, maintenance of Sun- 
day-schools, denominational schools, semi- 
naries and colleges, Church periodicals and 
Church literature—the Christians of this land 
support Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
homes for orphans, hospitals, home missions 
in neglected districts, city and country, 
moral reform associations, benevolent asso- 
ciations of various kinds, all having for their 
object the promotion of God’s glory and 
man’s welfare. 

‘¢ Charity begins at home,” and such are 
the multiplying and ever-increasing home 
demands, and such the constant and disas- 
trous failures of the thousand and one multi- 





plied home-appliances, that charity well-nigh 
ends at home, and comes infinitely short of 
accomplishing the end desired at that. 

In 1819, the Methodist Church, then a 
weak institution compared with what it is 
now, organized a home missionary society 
with a sort of remote outlook at the possi- 
bilities of foreign work when the means at 
home should allow, or the accomplished 
work at home should release laborers for the 
foreign department. ; 

Calls from the Oregon Indians and Africa 
forced the Church into the foreign field; 
but its policy abroad has always been reluc- 
tant, slow, andtimid. It should long ago have 
separated the heathen work from the Chris- 
tian, or the foreign from the domestic, that 
each might stand on its own merits, and each 
be ministered to according to its own wants. 
In the interest of the home field, the Church 
has not hesitated to subdivide the society, 
and organize affiliated branches of mission- 
ary work, with officers, secretaries, and 
agencies, collections and disbursements, of 
their own. The Bible Society has been 
severed from the Missionary Society, and 
placed on an independent basis to do its own 
work. Six other societies have colonized, 
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or swarmed, out of the original Missionary 
Society, and every one of them in the special 
interest of the home department, though 
one or two of them afford incidental aid to 
the foreign. These are the Sunday-school 
Union, with secretaries, treasurer, and a full- 
manned department of its own; the Tract 
Society, Church Extension Society, Educa- 
tion, Freedmen’s Aid, and Ladies’ and Pas- 
Christian Union. All these depart- 
ments of home missionary work make their 
annual reports to the Church, and their an- 
nual appeals to the Conferences for recogni- 
tion and moral or material aid. From the 
first, missionary orators have made the mis- 
sions of the heathen the basis of their ap- 
peals for funds; and, from the first, two 
dollars out of three have been expended on 
American soil, and only one dollar out of 
three got outside of Sandy Hook. To this 
day, the great bulk of the funds raised is 
spent on dying or defunct Christianities. 
On the modern premium system, one-third of 
the appropriations is put right back into the 
contributing Conferences, distributed, it is 
true, in the ratio of needs; but all of it ex- 
pended on home Methodism. Another third 
gets to foreign populations, said foreign pop- 
ulations being professed Christians of some 
name or other, all of them having Bibles and 
preachers, and some knowledge of God and 
Christ, immortality and the way of salva- 
tion. Only one dollar in four—and this is 
an improvement on former years—gets to 
the heathen proper, who know not God, who 
‘*¢sit in darkness and the shadow of death,” 
who have no Sabbath and no Savior, no 
knowledge of heaven or hell, resurrection, 
It is 
no wonder that the enterprising women of 
Methodism got tired of this slow and timid, 
reluctant, hesitating policy of the Church, 
in thus mixing incongruous elements in its 
missionary organization, so contrary to the 
practice of the whole Christian world, and 
got up a missionary society of their own, 
having the distinct object before them of 
raising money for the heathen, and sending 
missionaries of their own sex directly to 
heathen fields. If this antiquated, and, as 
it has been styled, dishonest, policy of mak- 
ing heathen missions a sort of lure to gather 
funds, and a mere addendum to the home 
work in labor and expenditure, is not soon 


tors’ 


judgment, and human accountability. 





modified by General Conference, it will not 
be wonderful if, in addition to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, we have Young 
Men’s Heathen Missionary Associations, and 
African Missionary Societies, Asiatic, India, 
and Chinese Missionary Societies, having 
for their direct purpose labor among the 
perishing millions outside. The complaint 
is, ‘*too many societies, too many agents, 
too many secretaries, too many collections.” 
Very well; then consolidate. Bring together 
affiliated associations. Join home-work in 
the Conferences with Church Extension. 
Let one secretary and board run the build- 
ing of the churches and supplying them with 
pastors, and give them clerical force ade- 
quate.to their needs in the way of collection, 
book-keeping, and disbursement. Unite the 
Tract and Sunday-school Union depart- 
Join the Freedmen’s Aid to the 
Education or Church Extension. Separate 
the heathen mission from the Christian; 
or, at any rate, the home from the foreign, 
and man them by a full clerical force. 
Clerks are cheaper than secretaries and 
more permanent. The day is coming, and 
we would like to live to see it, when the 
heathen missions of the various Christian 
denominations in America, if not of the 
world, will be consolidated and supported 
as the Bible Society is supported; when all 
will be under a generai management like the 
stupendous Propaganda de fide of Rome; and 
when—while under secretaries and separate 
missions, they may retain their distinctive de- 
nominational peculiarities—the collection 
and disbursement of funds, the allotment of 
fields, and the general supervision of the 
world, will be under the direction of a few 
great minds—spiritual Rothschilds or Van- 
derbilts, men of Bonapartean power of 
grasp and comprehension and plan; when 
the whole world shall be districted, and 
every portion of it invaded by detachments 
of the Christian host; when the command of 
Christ shall be literally fulfilled, ‘* Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 


ments. 


. 


GLADSTONE ON ROME.—States and states- 
men are waking up to the persistent and 
planned encroachments of Rome. The Pa- 
pal declarations of the last twenty years 
have lifted the whole topic out of the sphere 
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of mere theological controversy, and trans- 
ferred it to the political arena. And here 
the startled governments have met its usur- 
pations with universal denial and overthrow, 
even in Roman Catholic countries. France, 
Spain, Austria, and even Italy itself, no 
longer occupy the position, in reference to the 
Papacy asa temporal power, that they occu- 
pied a few years back. The decree of infal- 
libility has given the hierarchy a new hold 
upon the faithful, and so altered the condi- 
tions under which Roman subjects of exist- 
ing governments hold their allegiance, that 
the Ex-Premier feels called on to inquire: 
**Under which king ?” 

In the number of Harfper’s Weekly (Dec. 
12, 1874, supplement) which reproduced 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, Eugene Law- 
rence shows, with spirited pen, what Roman- 
ism has done for New York City. We know 
how bold and exacting it has been on the 
school question in Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
and how ready it is to-crush the Republic 
itself, if it may thereby build up the terrible 
absolutism represented in this hellish system. 


HARPER’s WEEKLY is one of the most at- 
tractive sheets published. To illustrate it, 
it has one of the greatest masters of carica- 
ture in the world. We doubt if the London 
Punch has a greater. There is dignity and 
meaning in its caricatures. They are no 
vulgar distortions. They have a classic 
basis, an intelligent meaning, and, usually, 
a world of moral force. They are not to 
raise a laugh, but to enforce a lesson. The 
paper, too, is one of the most independent 
sheets in the country, and uses both style 
and graver for the elevation of the nation 
without regard to sect or party. It is good 
to be pecuniarily above the frowns or favors 
of mankind, and the Harpers are in this 
happy position. 


HARPER’s BAZAR, though intended spe- 
cially for ladies, has an interest not peculiar 
to the sex, in many of its illustrations, and 
in its literary contents. It is ably edited, 
its selections are of the first order, and its 
household hints are a guide to economy, 
both in dress and living, if one is disposed 
to secure either. 

NOVEL-READING. — Rev. B. F. Price had 
an article on this subject in this magazine 
last Summer, to the positions of which Rev. 





A. B. Rohrbaugh, of the Southern Illinois 
Conference, takes exceptions. Both these 
correspondents concede that novel-reading, 
especially when excessively indulged in, is 
an evil. The latter says, ‘‘If an evil then a 
sin ; forevilissin!’? The tooth-ache is an evil; 
the sufferer would hardly like to be pun- 
ished for indulging in this unforbidden lux- 
ury. Again, the latter writer excepts Bun. 
yan’s * Pilgrim’s Progress” from the domain 
of fiction! For the reasons he gives, he 
might as well except the ‘‘Arabian Nights,” 
Homer’s ‘‘ Iliad” and ‘*Odyssey,’”? Milton’s 
‘¢ Paradise Lost,” ‘*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and a thousand other good books, which 
clothe truth in the garb of romance. In 
fine, it is not the fiction he objects to so 
much as the character of the fiction, the 
style and quantity consumed. On these 
points there is the same difference, and no 
more, between these valued correspondents 
that there isin the opinions of all good men. 

Tus Montn’s PicturEs.—Who can pro- 
nounce Indian names? Here we have a 
beautiful view on the Kishacoquillas, or 
Kishcoquil Creek (pronounced Kisha-cék- 
illas), near its junction with the Juniata at 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania. Over these lovely 
hills, and along these blooming valleys, in 
sight of these sparkling tributaries of the 
Susquehanna, Bishop Wiley used to ride 
when he practiced medicine, previous to go- 
ing on a mission to China. Both this and 
Bo-Peep are lovely pictures. 


Drew SEMINARY flourishes under the man- 
agement of President Hurst. It has a fine 
Faculty, a select course of lectures every Fall, 
embracing every variety of subjects, from the 
highest talent in the country, a large class of 
students, ample accommodations, and one 
of the loveliest sites in the world. With 
such facilities it can not fail to become one 
of the first schools in the Church and country. 


GOLDEN Hours.—We are glad to chron- 
icle the bright appearance and low price of 
this handsome journal for young folks. 
Wherever the REpPosITORY goes, this little 
magazine should make its reguiar monthly 
visits. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER.—Vials full of 
Odors, by Bishop Haven; Treasures of the 
Vatican, by T. A. H. Brown; Temperance 
Reform, by E. D. Mansfield ; What we See, 
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by Mrs. Harvey; The Old Catholics, by 
Gideon Draper; and The Natural and Su- 
pernatural, by Dr. Godman, will command 
attention. 


THE VOCAL ART.—Singing is an accom- 
To 
read notes and sing correctly, it is necessary 
to learn the rudiments of music. This is 
readily done if the requisite instruction is 
given in childhood to each pupil by himself. 


plishment at once elegant and useful. 


Singing in schools and schools for singing are 
usually taught in mass, and the pupils almost 
invariably become rote-singers rather than 
note-singers, following the instrument, de- 
pending on the leader, or leaning on the voices 
of others. Multitudes find it easier to ‘* catch 
a tune by ear” than to master the elements 
of melody, learn the notes, and thus become 
independent and self-reliant. The scale or 
ladder of musical sounds in general use con- 
sists of eight notes, rising one above another 
in pitch, the eighth being a repetition of the 
first on a higher or sharper key. The in- 
tervals between these sounds are either 
whole tones or half-tones, and, to suit the 
ear, in the common or diatonic scale ascend 
in the following order; namely, two whole 
tones, then a semi-tone, then three whole 
tones, then another semi-tone; or the whole 
scale may be divided into semi-tones, accord- 
ing to the following diagrams: 
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Originally the notes were written on iines 
alone. To Guido, a Benedictine monk of 
Arezza, Tuscany, living in the eleventh cent- 





| grees higher than before. 


ury, is attributed the invention of the staff, 
and the use of five lines and four spaces, and 
the application of syllables as names for the 
notes to be used in learning to sing. In a 
Latin hymn, composed in the eighth century, 
Guido noticed that the first syllables in each 
line rose one degree higher in the scale than 
the preceding one; and he conceived the 
idea of using that syllable as the name of 
the sound to which it corresponded. - The 
words were: 

Famuli tuorum 


Solve pollutis 
Labii reatum. 


Ut queant laxis 
Resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum 


(inido’s Scale. 














Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 


The French added s¢ for the seventh, and 
the Italians changed wt to do. Modern 
music-books name the whole thirteen notes 
of the semi-tone scale, and expect the pupil to 
learn them all. No one can be regarded asa 
vocalist who does not master the entire scale, 

Instead of the old faw, sol, daw, mz, or the 
more recent scale of eight notes, we must 
now learn the names and sounds of sixteen. 
With the two semi-tones in the diatonic 
scale, lying between mz, fa, and sz, do, every 
learner becomes readily familiar. He must 
form the acquaintance also of the other ten 
semi-tones before he can aspire to be a vo- 
calist of even moderate pretensions. Learn- 
ers are apt to confound the scale with the 
staff. They are entirely distinct; and in 
English and American modes of instruction 
the scale is moved up or down the staff by 
a succession of signs called sharps and flats. 
A sharp ($) raises a note half a tone; a flat 
(6) depresses it half a tone; a natural (4) 
restores a note, so raised or depressed, to its 
natural condition. Any one of the thirteen 
sounds of the chromatic scale may be used 
as the key or pitch note of a tune. In En- 
glish and American instruction the do is al- 
ways placed on the key or pitch note of a 
tune. The scale is made to move up and 
down the staff. The natural place for its 
foot is C, one sharp raises it to G, two to D, 
and every additional sharp places it five de- 
By what is called 
the Continental method, the syllables are 
fixed to the staff. We have always, with 
the usual jealousy of novelties, and the 
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stubborn opposition one always feels to 
change old things for new, been bitierly 
opposed to the introduction of this method 
into American instruction, and once made 
the great Boston Conductor Zerahn not a 
little wrathy by formulating the opposition 
in a resolution in one of Dr. Tourjee’s 
National Musical Conventions. But some 
recent experiments—and experiment is the 
true route out of all difficulties—with chil- 


method is as good as the old, if indeed it do 
not promise decided advantages over the 
old. With the old mode all musicians are 
acquainted. We will conclude this article 
by appending examples of solmization by 
the European mode, which those to whom 
musical notation is as Sanskrit or Greek, 
need not trouble themselves to read, while 
teachers of the musical art may do as we 
have done—subject them to the test of ex- 





dren have led us to the conclusion that this 


periment. 


THE NATURAL SCALE, 
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Me, fa, sol, do, re, 


Me, re, do, sol, 
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